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DEFECTS IN AMERICAN EDUCATION AND REMEDIES FOR THEM. 


BY CHARLES W. ELIOT, 
President Emeritus of Harvard University. 


6 ern war with Germany has presented 
to the American people much new 
evidence concerning the grave defects in 
their own physical and mental condition 
and therefore, presumably, in their train- 
ing and education during at least two gen- 
erations past. To study the remedies for 
the defects disclosed by our attempts to 
recruit quickly a great Army and a great 
Navy, and simultaneously to man our war 
industries with as large a number of com- 
petent mechanics and operatives, is the most 
urgent duty of all institutions and persons 
who possess any of the elements of educa- 
tional leadership. Especially is it the duty 
of American universities, colleges, tech- 
nical institutes, school boards, and normal 
schools to study the changes in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of the 
country needed in order to remedy in the 
rising generations the physical and mental 
defects from which their predecessors have 
suffered. -That study should lead, first, to 
a clear understanding of those defects, and, 
second, to an intelligent prescription of the 
appropriate remedies. To apply the reme- 
dies is the duty of legislatures, school 





* This statement of the defects in American 
education, with suggestions for remedying 
them, was written for use at the fourth com- 
mencement of Reed College, June 1, 1918, and 
for publication in the Reed College Record, 
but it fas in it so much of both permanent 
value and immediate interest that it is pub- 
lished as a leaflet of the Bureau of Education 
for wider distribution among education offi- 
cers and others. This bureau is indebted to 
the author and to the president of Reed Col- 
lege for permission to make this use of this 
manuscript—Hon. P. P. Craxton, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, 





boards, and educational administrators all 
over the country. 


OF PHYSICAL DEFECTS, 


1. In School Children and Drafted Men. 
—The sporadic medical inspections of 
school children and the medical examina- 
tions of young men drafted for the Na- 
tional Army have revealed in children and 
in young men between 21 and 31 a large 
percentage of serious bodily defects, which 
in many cases impair the capacity of the 
children to work efficiently in school and 
of the young men to serve satisfactorily 
in the Army or Navy. The percentage of 
defective bodies in both sthool children 
and young men drafted for military and 
naval service has surprised and mortified 
the American public. It is some consola- 
tion that many of the defects and disorders 
in the school children are remediable, but 
thus far the organization and enforcement 
of remedial processes are by no means suffi- 
ciently general to cope with the existing 
evil. Most of the attempts at remedy are 
municipal only. The Nation and the States 
have not yet attacked the grave problem 
in earnest. 

The Remedy—The remedies for the 
large percentage of abnormal and diseased 
school children and young men of the draft 
age are of course medical, including all the 
agencies grouped under the head of pre- 
ventive medicine and public health. The 
medical examiner, the school nurse, and the 
district nurse should be regular members 
of every school system in the country, rural 
as well as urban, and their work should go 
on_ incessantly, not for a few days out of 
the year, but all through the year. The first 
duty of these permanent officials should be 
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the detection of defects and diseases, but 
their principal function should be following 
up the children to their homes and instruct- 
ing their parents as to remedial action. 
Since it will not be possible to obtain per- 
manent improvement in society as a whole 
in respect to the bodily defects of children 
and adolescents until the whole community 
has been enlightened in regard to nutri- 
tion, housing, community cleanliness, and 
the medical means of controlling epidemics 
and resisting the spread of venereal dis- 
eases, this medical instruction, to be given 
through physicians and nurses employed at 
public expense, is the most legitimate kind 
of public instruction in a democracy become 
heterogeneous. The expenditure involved 
is necessary to the accomplishment of an 
indispensable reform. The beginning 
should be made at once, and the National, 
State, and municipal governments should 
all take part in the work. Within the 
schools themselves many improvements in 
the classification and promotion of pupils 
can be based on the reports of the phy- 
sicians and nurses. 

2. Bad Diet—The studies of the Amer- 
ican and European food supplies, which 
the war has forced on all the nations in- 
volved, have brought into clear relief the 
fact that the diet of the American people 
as a whole has been extremely wasteful 
and badly selected as regards its chemical 
constituents. All classes, the poorest as 
well as the richest, have erred habitually 
in respect to both the quantity and the qual- 
ity of their food. 

The Remedy.—The remedy for the bad 
diet of the American people as a whole 
will be found in the addition to the pro- 
gram of every school in the country of so 
much instruction in chemistry, physics, and 
biology as is necessary, first, to the com- 
prehension by every pupil of the different 
elements which make up a complete diet for 
infant, child, and adult, and secondly, to 
the mastery by both sexes of the processes 
of cooking and serving food in wholesome 
ways. That amount of applied science 
should be learned by every boy and girl in 
every American school before the age of 
16 years; and no subject, except the Eng- 
lish language, should take precedence of 
that subject. 

3. No Systematic’ Physical Training.— 
There has been no universal physical train- 
ing for the children and youth of the coun- 
try on a judicious program everywhere en- 
forced. The American schools, both ele- 
mentary and secondary, have neglected this 
important element in the training of the 
children; and the increasing urban popula- 
tion has had no opportunity of remedying 
this defect of the schools, through well-or- 
ganized play and out-of-door sports or ex- 
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ercises. Children brought up in the coun- 
try have of course had more chances than 
city children to compensate the defects of 
their schools as regards physical training. 
Looking on at ball games is not physical 
training and the real participants in such 
exercises are few. 

The Remedy.—To secure for every child 
in the country a complete course of phys- 
ical training is a great national object in 
war times and peace times alike, and part 
of the expense of the course should be 
borne by the National Government. The 
Swiss Federal Council prescribes the pro- 
gram of physical training for every school 


‘in Switzerland, and appoints and pays the 


national inspectors who see that this pro- 
gram is carried out. The Federation also 
makes a small contribution to the cost of 
this training throughout the Republic. The 
war with Germany has already taught us 
that the United States should henceforth 
and at once do the same thing in aid of the 
much larger expenditures of the States and 
the municipalities on the same all-important 
subject, and should make sure that the 
training is actually given. When a proper 
course of physical training has been in 
operation in the United States for 12 to 15 
years, the productiveness of the national in- 
dustries will show a great increase, and the 
young men who are to fill the permanent 
Army and Navy of the United States will 
come to the annual mobilization with bodies 
already fit for the work of a soldier or 
sailor. 

4. Infant Mortality—Infant mortality 
throughout the country has been high, and 
at the same time the birth rate has been 
falling. 

The Remedy.—The shocking waste of in- 
fant life which now prevails throughout 
the country can be prevented only through 
the improvement of the public health serv- 
ice, and the diffusion of knowledge of the 
elements of personal and community hy- 
giene throughout all classes of society. 
Every secondary school in the country 
should recognize its duty to give this in- 
struction, and should perform it under Na- 
tioral and State inspection. Every indus- 
trial corporation which employs married 
women should so conduct its labor turn- 
over as to provide substitutes for their mar- 
ried women during two months before and 
two months after confinement. Indeed, the 
probability is that American women would 
profit greatly in health and fecundity if the 
rule said to be in force in the Greek colo- 
nies in the United States could be applied 
to them also—no employmnt in indoor ma- 
chinery industries after marriage. To re- 
duce present infant mortality it is indis- 
pensable that the mothers should have time 
to take care of their babies, and should 
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know how to do it. Moreover, the Na- 
tional Government should utilize the pres- 
ent emergency to insist that the public reg- 
istration of births, deaths, and diseases 
should be made obligatory all over the 
United States. In large areas of the 
United States there is at present no regis- 
tration at all of this sort. 

5. Tuberculosis—In most parts of the 
country, Government—National, State, and 
municipal—has only just begun to take the 
first steps in the campaign against the rav- 
ages of tuberculosis. The pioneering work 
in this conflict has been done altogether by 
private organizations; and although these 
private efforts have already proved the pos- 
sibility of greatly reducing the mortality 
from this scourge and its interference with 
the industrial productiveness of the Na- 
tion, the governmental attack upon it is still 
feeble and scattering. 

The Remedy.—The means of reducing 
the mortality from tuberculosis and putting 
an end to the great reduction of the na- 
tional productiveness caused by this dis- 
ease are now well known, having been 
demonstrated by the medical profession and 
private philanthropy. Can the democratic 
community be taught through all its educa- 
tional agencies to insist that money raised 
by taxation should be spent, as fast as it 
can be judiciously applied, in fighting this 
scourge, which is so destructive among all 
the nations forced by their climate to live 
indoors a good part of the year, and es- 
pecially among congested manufacturing 
populations? The people of the United 
States undoubtedly have the money to 
spend in this way, but they are not spending 
it. It is for the schools and colleges by 
their own educational processes to bring the 
people up to the point of demanding that 
expenditure. The elmentary and secon- 
dary schools ought to give all the biolog- 
ical instruction needed to this end within 
the regular school programs, and also do 
something to spread this much-needed 
knowledge among the parents of the school 
children and other adults. Success in the 
conflict with tuberculosis is conditioned on 
overcoming the general ignorance of the 
common people on the subject. 

6. Alcoholism—The general desire to 
prosecute the war with vigor has per- 
suaded the American people to take some 
effective measures against alcoholism, but 
it is still uncertain how effective the execu- 
tion of the prohibitory laws will be. It 
must be generally effective in order to pre- 
vent what has been a progressive degrada- 
tion of the health and energy of the people 
through the use of alcoholic drinks. It has 
been already demonstrated, however, that 
enlisted soldiers and sailors can be in large 
measure protected from this evil. 





The Remedy.—It remains to be seen 
whether the efforts made in Russia and 
America to abolish the manufacture and 
sale of distilled liquors, and the attempts 
made in Great Britain to restrict the sale of 
such liquors, will have permanent effects 
toward reducing the hideous evils wrought 
on these peoples by alcoholism. They are 
evils transmissible from one generation to 
another through the birth of diseased, de- 
fective and feeble-minded children, and of 
children peculiarly susceptible to formidable 
diseases in later life: Within recent years 
great progress has been made in knowledge 
of the effects of alcohol on the human body 
when used either in moderation or in ex- 
cess, and this knowledge it is emphatically 
the duty of the schools and colleges to im- 
part to all their pupils, and to spread 
throughout the communities in which they 
are respectively situated. No vested in- 
terests and no class privileges should be al- 
lowed to interfere with the discharge of 
this serious public duty. 

7. Venereal Diseases——A growing desiré 
to protect the population from decay and 
extinction had induced some of the States, 
even before the war, to adopt some effective 
legislative and administrative methods to 
prevent the spread of the most destructive 
of all the contagious and transmissible dis- 
eases, the venereal diseases. The desire to 
prosecute the war with vigor has strength- 
ened this tendency. The whole people has 
been shocked by the revelations which the 
medical examinations of drafted men have 
made concerning the prevalence of these 
destructive diseases in the American com- 
munities, both rural and urban. As steps 
toward military and naval efficiency, wise 
measures have been taken for the first time 
in the history of this country to protect, 
temporarily at least, the soldiers and sailors 
of the United States; but neither Con- 
gress nor the State legislatures have as yet 
enacted the laws and made the administra- 
tive provisions necessary to the defense of 
the civil population. 

The Remedy.—Again the vital remedy is 
educational. In spite of the revelations 
made during the last 10 years, and par- 
ticularly during the last 3 years, concern- 
ing the prevalence and horrible effects of the 
venereal diseases among the American 
people, the schools, colleges, and churches 
of the country have done practically noth- 
ing to direct the attention of pupils, stu- 
dents, and parents to the need of defensive 
measures against these worst of scourges 
and to the elements of the defense. So 
dense is the popular ignorance on this sub- 
ject that the voters can not be expected to 
require their representatives to pass the 
needed legislation, and the legislators them- 
selves have been up to this time unwilling 
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to do so, in spite of the urgency of the 
larger part of the medical profession and 
of most public health officials and heads of 
hospitals, dispensaries, and penal institu- 
tions. To obtain adequate public action for 
the prevention and treatment of these dis- 
eases and for the isolation of contagious 
cases, is apparently a matter which the 
educational forces of the country must deal 
with unanimously and energetically. Not 
only must all the children and youth of the 
country be made acquainted with the need 
of a great public reform in this respect, 
but they must be taught whatever amounts 
of chemistry, physics, and ‘biology are 
needed for a comprehension of the nature 
of the evils and of the remedies for them. 
There are many other motives for teach- 
ing these scientific subjects adequately in 
the public schools, but none of them is 
stronger than this reason. Furthermore, 
the reform can not be made complete and 
the community rescued from the progres- 
sive physical deterioration which affiicts it 
unless the educational forces of the com- 
munity, including the churches, lead the 
people to a fundamental moral reform, 
namely, the single standard in regard to 
chastity—a standard which heretofore has 
‘been widely applied to one sex, but only 
‘very narrowly to the other. Knowledge, 


cooperative discipline, and self-control are 


the ultimate safeguards. The war has 
taught us that to find and apply the remedy 
for these horrible evils is a great national 
interest. It will remain a national interest 
of the most intense sort when the Great 
War at last ceases. Every successful effort 
which the National Government makes in 
this direction during the war should be 
continued and developed when peace at last 
comes, and the same is true of the States 
and the municipalities. To promote these 
results is the duty of every educational 
force in the country, but particularly of 
the medical profession as public teacher. 


THE MENTAL DEFECTS. 


8. Illiteracy—The effort to recruit a 
large Army and Navy by conscription has 
brought home to the minds of the people 
the fact reported in the last United States 
census that 7.7 per cent. of the people in 
the United States 10 years of age and over 
are illiterates; that is, they are unable to 
write their own language. The different 
States of the Union vary widely in this re- 
spect, from Iowa with 1.7 per cent. to 
Louisiana with 29 per cent., from the west 
North Central States with 2.9 per cent. to 
the east South Central with 17.4 per cent. 
When the fact was announced that the 
Regular Army of the United States had 
been obliged to abandon its practice of re- 
jecting all illiterate candidates for admis- 
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sion—a practice to which it had adhered 
for many years—the American people took 
notice of the general condition of the coun- 
try with regard to illiteracy and the special 
condition of cértain States. When it ap- 
peared that a considerable percentage of 
the recruits accepted for the National Ar- 
my could receive no instruction except by 
word of mouth, the military and the civil 
national authorities alike perceived that the 
so-called system of American education 
was dependent as to its results on local 
authorities which were often ignorant and 
shortsighted, and that neither the Nation 
nor the State had any effective influence on 
this all-important matter. 

The Remedy.—The remedy for the high 
percentage of illiteracy in the United States 
is to be found in an increased interest of 
the State governments and the National 
Government in public education. It clearly 
appears that it is not safe to leave to the 
local authorities of cities, towns, and coun- 
ties the exclusive charge of the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. It is an in- 
tense national interest in peace times and 
war times that all the people should be able 
to read, and to read the English language. 
It is for the United States to see to it that 
all the children of American, European, 
Asiatic, or African stock learn to read, and 
in the English language. The National 
Government will probably work through 
the States, as it has done in regard to in- 
struction in agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, and the States will probably not need 
much new legislation in order to bring an 
effective influence to bear on counties and 
towns. It is for the universities and col- 
leges of the country of all sorts to bring 
their influence to bear on public opinion in 
support of these new measures to extin- 
guish illiteracy in the American democracy. 
A strong influence can be exerted through 
the College Entrance Examination Board. 

9. No Manual Skill—The keen demand 
in the Army and Navy and the war indus- 
tries for men and women possessing some 
degree of manual skill has brought out the 
fact more clearly than ever before that the 
attainment of some skill by each individual 
pupil has never been proposed to itself as 
an important object by the American school, 
whether elementary or secondary, or by the 
American college. In most of the large 
towns and cities of the United States pupils 
can graduate even from the secondary 
schools without having obtained any manual 
skill whatever in any science or in any art. 
A few secondary schools in large towns 
and cities have lately effected some slight 
improvements in this respect, but no na- 
tional movement in this direction has taken 
place. Most college graduates can not 
draw, sing, ride, row, play a musical instru- 
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ment, or use well a scythe, saw, plane, test 
tube, theodolite, compass, or microscope. 
The Remedy.—Every school program in 
the United States should provide at once 
: for the acquisition by every pupil of some 
kind of ocular and manual skill. There is 
no such general provision or expectation 
now, but the lesson which the war so plainly 
teaches must not be lost on any of the 
authorities that control or influence the 
programs of elementary and secondary 
schools. The demands of the Navy and 
Army illustrate this need, but the demands 
of the industries of the country are not 
less urgent. It is not to be expected or 
desired that all pupils should acquire the 
same sort of skill. On the contrary, va- 
riety among the pupils is highly desirable, 
but it is indispensable that every pupil 
should acquire some skill. Every girl should 
learn to sew and to cook, and every boy 
should learn, when he is strong enough, to 
use the tools of the carpenter, a mason, and 
a plumber. Every child, whether girl or 
boy, should learn mechanical drawing and 
the elements of freehand drawing. Instruc- 
tion in these subjects should begin in the 
elementary school and be carried through 
the secondary school. And, in addition, 
every child should study the elements of 
chemistry, physics, and biology in an ex- 
perimental and concrete manner, partly for 
the reasoning of these sciences, of course, 
but also for the training of the senses which 
comes through the proper study of them. 
10. Little Training of the Senses.—In 
most American schools there has been a 
lack of systematic training of the senses, 
and little intelligent effort has been made 
to procure incessant activity on each pupil’s 
part to record, remember, and describe ac- 
curately observations made by his own 
senses. Little systematic training has been 
given day by day in the processes of de- 
termining facts and weighing evidence. 
No systematic, everyday practice of ac- 
curate statement in speech and writing has 
been insisted on. Worst of all, most Amer- 
ican schools have neglected to enlist and 
cultivate assiduously the interest of each 
pupil in his daily work, in spite of the ob- 
vious fact that no human being, child, 
adolescent, or adult, can do his best work 
unless he is taking an interest in that work. 
Hence, American schools have, as a matter 
of fact, failed to train the great mass of 
the children for successful earning of a 
livelihood in the American world of to-day, 
and at the same time they have failed, for 
the most part, to inspire the children with 
the tastes, ambitions, and aspirations which 
would guide them to a sensible and enjoy- 
able use of their leisure. This is a serious 
indictment of the American elementary and 
secondary schools, but if any American now 





over 30 will look back at his school experi- 
ence he will probably find that the indict- 
ment is-true against his own schools and, 
so far as he can see, against the schools of 
his contemporaries. In such a study of his 
own case, he will probably find that for 
such powers of observation, reasoning, and 
precise statement as he possesses he is in- 
debted not chiefly to his schools but to his 
parents, or to some older friend, or to the 
sports, or work which lay outside of the 
system of his school, or to the business or 
profession in which he has earned his liv- 
ing. 

11. No Habitual Accuracy of Observa- 
tion or Statement.—Since the United States 
went to war with Germany there has been 
an extraordinary exhibition of the incapac- 
ity of the American people as a whole to 
judge evidence, to determine facts, and 
even to discriminate between facts and fan- 
cies. This incapacity appears in the public 
press, in the prophecies of prominent ad- 
ministrative officials, both State and Na- 
tional, in the exhortations of the numerous 
commissions which are undertaking to 
guide American business and philanthropy, 
and in the almost universal acceptance by 
the people at large, day by day, of statements 
which have no foundation, and of argu- 
ments the premises of which are not facts 
or events, but only hopes and guesses. It 
is a matter of everyday experience that 
most Americans can not observe with ac- 
curacy, repeat correctly a conversation, de- 
scribe accurately what they have them- 
selves seen or heard, or write out on the 
spot a correct amount of a transaction they 
have just witnessed. These incapacities 
are exhibited just as much by highly edu- 
cated Americans as they are by the unedu- 
cated, especially if the defects of their edu- 
cation have not been remedied in part by 
their professional experience. The physi- 
cian, the surgeon, ,and the public health of- 
ficer often escape these defects, because 
their whole professional training and ex- 
perience develop in them keen powers of 
observation and reasoning,* powers which 
must be generally accurate and trustworthy 
if professional success has been attained. 
Some men whose education ceased at 14 ac- 
quire, through experience in their trade, 
powers of observation and correct infer- 
ence which professional men whose educa- 
tion was continued to their twenty-fifth year 
never acquire. It is the men who have 
learned, probably out of school, to see and 
hear correctly and to reason cautiously 
from facts observed, that carry on the 
great industries of the country and make 
possible great transportation systems and 
international commerce. 

Eight years ago Mr. George G. Crocker, 
a lawyer who had been for several years 
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chairman of the Boston Rapid Transit 
Commission, and in that capacity had been 
much interested in law suits which grew out 
of accidents in the tunnels under construc- 
tion, contrived an instructive experiment 
on the accuracy of the testimony of by- 
standers. He invited 20 highly-educated 
gentlemen, all of whom had been success- 
ful in their several callings, to witness a 
brief scene enacted close to them by four 
actors in about one minute, and to write 
out immediately, each for himself, a de- 
scription of what he had seen and heard. 
Of the 20 witnesses 3 did not attempt to 
write out what they had just seen and 
heard at close quarters. Of the other 17 
no two agreed as to what happened before 
them, and no one gave a description which 
was even approximately correct. The 
group contained 1 judge, I civil engineer, 4 
business men (active), 3 business men (re- 
tired), and 11 lawyers. Whoever will try 
a few analogous experiments on groups of 
his acquaintances will soon learn to dis- 
trust all tales which have passed from prob- 
ably inaccurate mouth to inaccurate ear 
and on through a series of incompetent 
transmitters. 

The Remedies.—The remedies for the 
evils described in paragraphs 10 and II 
have already been worked out in a few 
schools and in the elective courses of some 
colleges and universities. It remains to 
apply these remedies universally in all the 
schools of the United States. These reme- 
dies are the substitution of teaching by ob- 
servation and experiment, for much of the 
book work now almost exclusively relied 
on; the cultivation in the pupils of activity 
of body and mind during all school time— 
an activity which finds delight in the exer- 
cise of the senses and of the powers of ex- 
pression in speech and writing; the insist- 
ence on the acquisition of personal skill of 
some sort; the stimulation in every pupil 
of interest in his work by making the ob- 
ject of it intelligible to him, whether that 
object be material or spiritual; the inspira- 
tion in every child of tastes and sensibili- 
ties which he can use to promote actually 
hfs present enjoyment and therefore in all 
probability his future happiness; and finally 
the persistent teaching of every pupil how 
facts are got at in common life, how to 
make an accurate record of observed facts, 
and how to draw safe inferences from well- 
recorded facts. Every boy and girl in 
school should learn by experience how hard 
it is to repeat accurately one short sentence 
just listened to, to describe correctly the 
colors on a bird, the shape of a leaf, or the 
design on a nickel. Every child should 
have had during its school life innumerable 
lessons in mental truth-seeking and truth- 
telling. As things now are, comparatively 
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few children have any direct lessons in 
either process. 

It is for the colleges and universities of 
the country to lead the way in working 
out these serious changes in the prevailing 
methods of American elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. It will not be possible to 
bring them to pass immediately in Amer- 
ican public schools because it will be found 
necessary to provide on a large scale a new 
sort of teacher for the free schools, and 
much new apparatus. The important point 
of attack, therefore, in the promotion of 
this reform must be the normal school, al- 
though there will doubtless be found some 
teachers already in service who will gladly 
promote the adoption of the new methods. 
Finally, the successful adoption of the new 
methods will not involve the exclusion of 
book work, the ceasing to cultivate literary 
and artistic taste, or the reduction of the 
teaching of history, biography, and the fine 
arts. Reading, writing, spelling, and cipher- 
ing will be learned better than ever, be- 
cause seen to be means to ends desired, and 
used every day as such. 


— 
> 





FRANCE AFTER THE WAR. 


(7. cannot avoid speculation as to the 
effect of multiform activities upon the 
intellectual attitude of France after the 
war, and particularly, of course, toward 
Germany. Professor Lavisse, in the decla- 
ration of principles which he read at the 
Sorbonne, declared that while a peace which 
should satify the demands of right and jus- 
tice would not be one which would take 
Germany from the possibility of living, it 
would and must be one which would take 
from her the ability to do harm. The 
other day I asked another eminent profes- 
sor of modern history, who is also in close 
touch with the general educational situa- 
tion, what the outlook was for an intellec- 
tual rapprochement of France and Ger- 
many after the peace. He shrugged his 
shoulders characteristically, thought for a 
moment, and then said, in substance: “ That, 
of course, depends upon Germany as well 
as upon France. We are not fighting Ger- 
man scholarship as such. What we are 
fighting is certain dangerous and impossi- 
ble influences and dogmas which have come 
to control the thought of Germany, and the 
persistence of which is a menace to the 
intellectual soundness, as well as to the po- 
litical peace, of Europe. If Germany shall 
be found to have retained anything spirit- 
ual and truth-loving when the war is over, 
rapprochement will not be impossible, al- 
though I cannot say that it will be easy or 
speedy.” The words were significant, not 
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only as coming from one who spoke out of 
exceptional historical knowledge, but also 
as suggesting the depths of thought which 
the war has sounded. 

One conviction, at least, with which I 
came to France I have seen as yet no 
reason to change; namely, that the war 
whatever the particular occasions which at- 
tended its outbreak, is at bottom a conflict 
between irreconcilable theories of civiliza- 
tion and philosophies of life. What has 
long distinguished French scholarship, for 
example, is its thoroughness of research, its 
comprehensiveness of view, its clearness 
and directness of statement, and its indi- 
vidualistic freedom; and it is essentially 
the same qualities which, in the singularly 
large reading public who are cultured with- 
out being scholars, characterize the intel- 
lectual approach to social or national prob- 
lems. If it be true that the war is making 
France, as it seems also to be making Eng- 
land, more truly a nation than it was be- 
fore, it is also true that the war is co- 
ordinating, clarifying, and intensifying the 
intellectual life of the new nation. It is 
for this reason that the mobilization of in- 
tellectual forces of which I have been 
speaking constitutes so deadly a foe to Ger- 
man pretensions, and to any suggestion of 
an inconclusive peace. For France, at 


least, a peace is unthinkable that does not 


carry with it the assurance of intellectual as 
well as political freedom; and it is for that 
that the best thought of France organizes 
its strength—The Nation. 


— 





ARBOR DAY IN NEW ZEALAND. 


oie Arbor Day number of the Educa- 
tion Department of New Zealand has 
this article for the children in the wide- 
awake schools of that far-away country. 
The brave men of New Zealand are fight- 
ing side by side to-day with our own on the 
western front in France, says the writer: 
Arbor Day falls this year on Thursday, 
the 18th July. How busy you will all be in 
your school-gardens on that day! Perhaps 
you will plant some of the beautiful native 
trees in your playgrounds—not for your- 
selves, but for little girls and boys not yet 
born. They will play under them when you 
have grown big and have taken your places 
in the world outside school, perhaps long 
after you have passed into the life beyond. 
So your pleasant work of tree-planting on 
this Arbor Day will be a service for others. 
One of the very best ways to be an Empire- 
builder is to work for the good of others. 
On the next page is a picture of a pretty 
school-garden in Whangarei, a town north 
of Auckland. The children are proud of 
this garden and have very pleasant times in 
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it. The soil is so rich that by a little good 
work every day the school is sure to have 
beautiful flowers nearly all the year round. 
The children of this school are used to 
having trees about them. Oranges and 
lemons, peaches and apricots, and other 
fruit-trees grow in their own home-gar- 
dens, and around the town are patches of 
native bush where they have their picnics 
and holiday fun. Then, a few miles away 
is a splendid kauri forest. Some of the tall 
pines are like giants. They must be hun- 
dreds of years old. What wonderful 
things they could tell those children if trees 
could speak! Their leaves do whisper in 
the wind, but only the birds know the tree- 
talk. 

You must not let the trees die out. They 
love to wave their branches in the sunshine, 
and shelter you, so you must take care of 
their young ones in return. If no more 
children were to be born into this world of 
ours after next Arbor Day, there would 
not be a man, woman, or child alive upon 
the earth in 120 years. Now, the seedlings 
are the babies of the trees. We cut down 
the father and mother trees to get wood 
for our houses, furniture, ships, railways, 
drays, cars, and many other things that we 
use every day. If, then, we do not plant 
and care for the tree-babies, by and by the 
world will be without trees, for they, too, 
would die out like the children of men. 
What a grim old world that would be! No 
more trees, flowers, or fruit! No homes 
for birds, or bees, or forest creatures! No 
more happy days for the children under the 
green and shady boughs. Now, little peo- 
ple, you love your great Empire. But love 
without service is no good, so help to plant 
a tree, or shrub, or flower on Arbor Day 
for your schools, your country, and your 
Empire. 





COMMUNITY MEETINGS. 


| yee before in the history of the 

United States have so many organiza- 
tions been interested in encouraging com- 
munity meetings and community co-opera- 
tion. Various national organizations and 
officials are publishing pamphlets and send- 
ing out agents to encourage the “get to- 
gether” idea in the communities. Presi- 
dent Wilson has honored the movement by 
a letter of recommendation and encourage- 
ment. 

Within the State of Illinois many organi- 
zations and forces have been and are at 
work along these lines. The Community 
Advisor of the State university has been 
doing most successful work in creating a 
community consciousness and a community 
spirit. The school officers throughout the 
State have been for the last ten years trying 
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to arouse into new life the old community 
habits and functions which existed in for- 
mer days. 

It is about educational affairs and inter- 
ests that these community meetings center. 
The school superintendent, or principal, or 
teacher is peculiarly fitted for leadership in 
such activities. Wherever you can arrange 
a day’s program made up of events in which 
the children are the main actors, you can 
gather together the parents and the citizens 
of the community. Rather remarkable 
things have happened. Two community 
meetings, one held in Cook County at Deer 
Park, and one in Lake County at Lake 
Bluff, came on beautiful warm days when 
the farmers could work in the field. It was 
a serious question whether any man living 
on a farm would appear at these two meet- 
ings. The fact was, that hundreds of farm- 
ers attended each one of the meetings. 
Their children were present and were tak- 
ing part. They felt that the affairs of that 
day were just as important as the plowing 
of corn. 

The movement for better community 
spirit and co-operation may have something 
of an economic or financial objective. But, 
in the main, it is purely a social, a spiritual 
affair. The great war has touched the 
hearts and minds of the people and brought 
them together as never before and com- 
munity meetings everywhere are revealing 
a new spirit of community life and com- 
munity action.—lIllinois Ed. Bulletin. 


aa 


RETIREMENT SYSTEM 





OF THE SCHOOL EMPLOYES OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


HE statement of Mr. H. H. Baish, Sec- 
retary of the School Retirement Board, 
Harrisburg, which presents the retirement 
system of employes in the Pennsylvania 
schools, enacted July 18, 1917, will be read 
with interest by many teachers, superin- 
tendents and school directors. It has been 
prepared for the purpose of helping to clear 
up some important features of the system 
not well understood. 


Membership in the School Employes’ Retire- 
ment Association—The Pennsylvania School 
Employes’ Retirement System provides for 
the payment of retirement allowances to per- 
sons employed in any capacity in the public 
school system of the State. In order to be 
eligible for membership in the Retirement As- 
sociation an employe must be regularly en- 
gaged in some work connected with the public 
school system as a full time occupation, out- 
side of vacation periods. Substitute and sup- 
ply employes are not eligible for membership 
unless employed full time on a _ regular 
monthly or yearly salary basis. 

For the purpose of membership in the Re- 





tirement Association school employes are di- 
vided into two groups—present employes and 
new entrants. All persons employed in any 
capacity in connection with the public school 
system prior to July 18, 1917, are called pres- 
ent employes; those employed for the first 
time since July 18, 1917, are called new en- 
trants. _Membership in the Retirement Asso- 
Ciation is voluntary for present employes and 
compulsory for new entrants. 

All present employes who desire to become 
members of the Retirement Association are 
directed by the Retirement Act to make writ- 
ten application to the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction at Harrisburg, Pa., before 
July 1, 1919. Blank forms for these applica- 
tions may be secured by addressing the Secre- 
tary of the Retirement Board at Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Present employes and new entrants who are 
employed in a district with a local retirement 
system are ineligible for membership in the 
State Retirement System, until after the local 
system has merged with the State system. 
The plan by which a local retirement system 
may be discontinued and the members of the 
local association become members of the State 
Retirement Association is outlined in the Re- 
tirement Act and need not be repeated here. 
Members of the local retirement association 
who desire to fulfill the conditions of member- 
ship in the State School Employes’ Retire- 
ment Association should communicate with 
the State Retirement Board. 

Management of the Retirement System— 
The management of the Retirement System is 
vested in a Retirement Board consisting of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction; 
the State Treasurer; a member appointed by 
the Governor of the State; three members of 
the State Retirement Association elected from 
among their number in a manner to be ap- 
proved by the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, the State Treasurer, and the mem- 
ber appointed by the Governor; and one mem- 
ber, not a public school employe nor officer or 
employe of the State, who shall be elected an- 
nually by the other members of the Board, 
to serve for a term of one year. 

The Retirement Board is empowered to se- 
lect a secretary, an actuary and such other 
technical and administrative employes as may 
be necessary for the transaction of the busi- 
ness of the Retirement System. 

The Funds of the Retirement System—The 
Treasurer of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania is designated by the Retirement Act as 
the custodian of all the funds created by the 
Retirement System. The Retirement Board is 
charged with the responsibility of investing 
the funds in securities that are legal for the 
investment of the funds of savings banks. 
The funds of the Retirement System, except- 
ing the expense fund, are to be invested by the 
Retirement Board so as to permit each fund to 
be credited with interest at four per cent. 
compounded annually. 

A separate account is kept with each indi- 
vidual contributor and when an employe re- 
tires no part of his or her contribution to the 
Retirement Fund will have been used to help 
pay the retirement allowance of another re- 
tired employe. This plan of keeping each em- 
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ploye’s contribution to the Retirement Fund 
intact until retirement or withdrawal guaran- 
tees the creation of an adequate reserve fund 
and helps to assure the permanency and safety 
of the Pennsylvania Retirement System. 

Rates of Contributions of Employes.——The 
age at which the employe becomes a contrib- 
utor to the Retirement Fund determines the 
rate of his or her contribution. The rates on 
contributions have been computed on an actu- 
arial basis, and are lower for men than for 
women because the mortality among men an- 
nuitants is higher than among women annui- 
tants, resulting in a fewer number of pay- 
ments to men and, consequently, in a reduction 
in the cost of the retirement allowance. 

The rate at which an employe begins to con- 
tribute is computed to remain constant during 
his or her period of service. Upon the recom- 
mendation of its actuary the Retirement Board 
has adopted the following table showing the 
percentages of salary required of men and 
women employes at different ages as their con- 
tribution to the Retirement Fund: 


Women. 
3.69 
3.71 
3-74 
3.75 
3-78 
3.79 
3.81 


Women 
4.45: 
4.52 
4.59 
4-67 
4-75 
4.83 
4.92 
5.01 
. 5.10 
5.20 
5:29 
5.40 
5.50 
5.61 
5.72 
5.83 
5.94 
6.07 
6.18 
6.31 
, 6.42 
4.38 6.59 


Retirement is optional at sixty-two years of 
age and no employe is required to contribute 
to the retirement fund after reaching this age 
even though the employe should continue in 
active service until seventy years of age, 
when retirement is compulsory. 

One-half of the retirement allowance of 
new entrants will be paid from contributions 
by the State to the Retirement Fund. In the 
case of present employes the State’s contribu- 
tion to the Retirement Fund will pay more 
than one-half of the retirement allowance. 
The proportion of the retirement allowance of 
a present employe which will be paid by the 
State is determined by the number of years of 
prior service with which the present employe 
is credited. 

Duties of Employers—The Retirement Act 
makes it obligatory on the part of employers 
to co-operate with the Retirement Board by 
furnishing such information, keeping such 
records and performing such other duties as 
may be necessary in the organization and ad- 
ministration of the Retirement System. A 
special circular of information outlining in de- 
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tail the duties of employers in relation to the 
Retirement System will be mailed to the sec- 
retary and treasurer of each school district, 
normal school, board of trustees or other em- 
ployer as defined in the Retirement Act. 

State Guaranty.—Section 10 of the Retire- 
ment Act provides that the regular interest 
charges payable, the creation and maintenance 
of reserves in the contingent reserve fund, and 
the maintenance of employes’ annuity re- 
serves and State annuity reserves, and the 
payment of all retirement allowances and 
other benefits granted by the Retirement 
Board under the provisions of this Act are 
made obligations of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 

Conditions of Withdrawal—The Pennsyl- 
vania Retirement System provides for the re- 
turn of all contributions with interest at four 
per cent. compounded annually, to an employe 
who for any reason separates permanently from 
school service before reaching the retirement 
age. Should an employe die before retire- 
ment, the contributions to the retirement fund 
will be paid to his or her estate. Young 
teachers who expect to teach for a few years 
only will find the retirement fund a conve- 
nient and safe savings fund. 

Disability Retirement Allowance—An em- 
ploye with ten or more years of service who 
has become mentally or physically incapaci- 
tated for the performance of school service 
before reaching the age of sixty-two years, 
will receive an annual disability allowance of 
1/goth of his or her average salary for the 
last ten years, multiplied by the number of his 
or her years of service. In no case will the 
disability allowance be less than thirty per 
cent. of the final salary. 

Example:—Miss A after thirty years of 
school service becomes physically incapaci- 
tated to perform her school work. Her aver- 
age annual salary for the last ten years of 
service is $900; she will receive a disability 
allowance of 1/90 of $900, or $10 for each 
year of her 30 years’ service, which gives her 
an annual allowance of 30 times $10, or $300. 

If Miss A had become physically incapaci- 

tated for school work after only 15 years of 
service, her allowance would be 30 per cent. 
of $900, or $270; instead of 15 times $10, or 
$150. 
Should a disability annuitant recover and be 
restored to school service, the rate of salary 
contribution which he or she shall make to the 
retirement fund will be the same as before 
disability. 

Superannuation Retirement Allowance —All 
school employes who are contributors to the 
retirement fund may retire any time they may 
elect after reaching sixty-two years of age. 
Retirement is compulsory at seventy years of 
age. Should an employe wish to be retired be- 
fore the age of seventy, he or she should make 
written application to the Retirement Board 
on a blank furnished for this purpose, stating 
the time he or she desires to be retired. Ap- 
plicants for retirement should plan, if possible, 
to retire at the end of a school year when 
changes among employes interfere the least 
with school work. 

On retirement for superannuation, an em- 
ploye who is a contributor to the retirement 
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fund will receive an annual retirement allow- 
ance of 1/80th of his or her average salary 
for the last ten years, multiplied by the num- 
ber of his or her years of service. 

Example:—Miss B, after forty years of 
school service, has reached the retirement age 
and wishes to retire. Her average annual sal- 
ary for the last ten years is $1,000. She will 
receive a retirement allowance of 1/80 of 
$1,000, or $12.50 for each year of her forty 
years’ service, which gives her an annual al- 
lowance of 40 times $12.50, or $500. This al- 
lowance will be paid to her in monthly install- 
ments during the remainder of her life. 

Optional Allowances.—Should an employe 
at the time of his or her retirement desire to 
protect a dependent relative, the Retirement 
Board permits an arrangement by which the 
employe may be paid a lesser retirement al- 
lowance, provided such lesser allowance is 
certified by the actuary of the Retirement 
Board to be the equivalent in actuarial value 
to the regular allowance, and is approved by 
the Retirement Board. 

The payment of this lesser retirement al- 
lowance to the retired school employe will 
permit the payment of annuity to a relative or 
friend whom the employe wishes to protect 
after the death of said employe; the age of 


the protected relative or friend will deter- | 


mine the amount of the annuity. 

The actuary of the Retirement Board is 
preparing a schedule for distribution among 
interested school employes that will explain 
the method by which the amount of a lesser 
retirement allowance is determined in cases 
where a retired employe wishes to protect a 
dependent relative or friend. The oppor- 
tunity which the State Retirement Act pro- 
vides for the protection of someone depend- 
ent upon the employe for support, is to many 
employes one of the most attractive features 
of the retirement system. 

Should any school employe or other person 
desire further information regarding the 
Pennsylvania School Employes’ Retirement 
System, it may be obtained by addressing the 
Secretary of the State Retirement Board, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

H. H. Barsu, Secretary. 


The following statement was issued June 
14, 1918, by President S. E. Weber and the 
Legislative Committee of the State Asso- 
ciation: 

To the Employes of the Public School Sys- 
tem of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania: 

In response to numerous inquiries re- 
ceived from almost every county of the 
state, we are sending you the following 
ulletin concerning the retirement system 
for public school employes. 

Present Status of System.—t1. Date of Op- 
eration—The law took effect immediately 
upon its enactment, July 1, 1917; but, in ac- 
cordance with its provisions, contributions of 
employes to the retirement fund and the re- 
tirement of those eligible for such benefits 
shall begin July 1, 1919. Meanwhile the Re- 
tirement Board is being constituted and the 
administrative system is being organized. 





2. The Retirement Board—Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, the State Superintendent of In- 
struction; Harmon M. Kephart, the State 
Treasurer, members ex officio, and Dimmer 
Beeber, appointed by the Governor constitute 
the Board as organized to date. These mem- 
bers have employed Henry H. Baish as ex- 
ecutive secretary, and are now arranging, 
(a) To enroll employes as members in the 
Retirement Association. (b) To conduct the 
election for three additional members of the 
Retirement Board. 

Membership in the Retirement Association. 
—1. “Present Employes.”—(a) “ present 
employe”—not a member of a local retire- 
ment system—who wishes to join must make 
application for membership prior to July 1, 
1919, or thereafter be debarred. (b) “ Pres- 
ent employes” who are members of local re- 
tirement systems may not become members of 
the state system unless two-thirds: of the 
membership of the local association with the 
approval of the local school board shall peti- 
tion to merge the local association with the 
state system. 

The merging of a local system with the 
state system may take place any time in the 
future; but the years of service rendered by 
employes, not members of the State Retire- 
ment Association, between July 1, 1919, and 
the date of the merging are not counted in 
computing retirement allowances. Delays of 
the decision to merge, therefore, reduces the 
amount of the retirement allowances (by one 
eightieth of the final salary of the employe 
for each year of delay) that may be obtained 
under the state system. 

2. “New Entrants.”—All “new entrants” 
(i. e., those who have entered the services 
after July 18, 1917) who do not become mem- 
bers of the local retirement board the local 
school board shall petition to merge the local 
association with the state system. 

3. Application for Membership.—Blank 
forms of application for membership in the 
Retirement Association will be issued by the 
Secretary of the Board to all “present em- 
ployes” eligible for membership. In some of 
the larger school districts, these blanks have 
already been distributed; in most cases, how- 
ever, they will be given out at the county in- 
stitutes to be held during the remainder of the 
year. 

In order to facilitate the work of the Re- 
tirement Board, the applications should be 
filled out and returned to the Secretary of the 
Board as promptly as possible after the re- 
ceipt of the blanks. 

Election of Members of Retirement Board. 
—1. Number to be Elected—Three members 
of the Retirement Association are to be elected 
from among their number. 

2. Nominees.—A joint committee of rep- 
resentatives of the State Educational Associa- 
tion and the State Teachers’ League have 
nominated six persons as follows: Mary 
Cooper, Johnstown, Lucy Glass, Jeannette, 
Robert E. Laramy, Easton, John. W. Snoke, 
Lebanon, Grace Swan, Pittsburgh, Helen M. 
Spencer, Pittston. 

3. Method of Election—(a) The names of 
these nominees will be printed on the ballots 
and there will be three additional spaces 
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where other names may be written by anyone 
who desires to vote for persons not nomi- 
nated. The ballot will also include full in- 
structions for voting. (b) Only school em- 
ployes who are members of the Retirement 
Association will be permitted to vote. (c) 
The person receiving the highest number of 
votes will be elected for a term of three years; 
the next highest, for two years; the third 
highest, for one year. (d) Elections will be 
held as follows: (1) In city and borough dis- 
tricts which have their own superintendent of 
schools soon after the opening of schools in 
September; (2) In other school districts dur- 
ing the county institutes. (e) The ballots are 
to be mailed in a sealed package to the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction immedi- 
ately after the election is held. No elections 
are to be held after December 20, 1918. 

Provisions of the Law—The following is 
a brief statement of the essential provisions 
of the Savings and Retirement Fund System. 
This statement should be studied in connection 
with the explanation and discussion of the 
principal features of the law given in the Re- 
view of the System prepared by the Chairman 
of the Legislative Committee and in the Cir- 
cular of Information issued by the Secretary 
of the Retirement Board. 

What employees will receive: An annual re- 
tirement allowance beginning at age 62, to 
continue throughout life, of 1-80th of the 
average salary of the last ten years of service 
multiplied by the total number of years the 
employe has served. 

An annual retirement allowance beginning 
upon disability, to continue throughout the 
period of disability of any employe disabled 
after ten years of service. The amount of 
the allowance is 1-90th of the average salary 
of the last ten years, multiplied by the total 
number of years the employe has_ served. 
Minimum allowance in every case is 30 per 
cent. of the average salary of the last ten 
years, except that no disability allowance is 
to exceed 8-oth of the allowance which would 
have been received had the employe remained 
to obtain the superannuation benefit. 

Return of the total contribution of the em- 
ploye, together with 4 per cent. compound in- 
terest, to any employe who resigns, or is 
dismissed or to the estate of any employe who 
dies in service. 

Other Provisions and Related Literature. — 
The provisions of the law are explained in 
somedciail in the published matter referred to 
above. The Circular of Information may be 
obtained from H. H. Baish, Harrisburg, Sec- 
retary of the Retirement Board. [It is given 
above in full.] <A limited supply of the Re- 
view of the System; of the Brief containing 
an actuarial report issued by the Joint Com- 
mittee of the State Teachers’ League and the 
State Educational Association; and of a 
monograph.—The Pension Problem and the 
Philosophy of Contributions, by Paul Stu- 
densky are on hand. Copies will be mailed to 
those sending requests for them to the Chair- 
man of the Legislative Committee. Neces- 
sary postage (5c) should be included with 
such request. If the supply of this literature 
should give out, the postage will be returned. 

In conclusion, we wish earnestly to express 
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the hope that this bulletin will be of service es- 
pecially to “ present employes ” in making their 
decision as to participation in the system; and 
to members of local retirement associations in 
determining whether or not to merge with the 
State System. 

Signed: Oliver P. Cornman, Chairman, 
Elizabeth S. Baker, Secretary, John W. An- 
thony, J. George Becht and Charles S. Foos, 
Legislative Committee Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association. 


— 
~~ 
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N a well-known essay Herbert Spencer 
has discussed the question, “ What 
knowledge is of most worth?” It is per- 
haps time to begin the discussion of the 
question, “What ignorance is of most 
value?” There is a story told of the great 
philosopher whom we have just named that, 
on one occasion, in reply to a question 
upon some rather minute point of history 
or archeology, he expressed a devout thank- 
fulness that he knew nothing whatever about 
it. The capacity of even the greatest minds 
is limited; and the man who would make 
the best use of his powers of memory must 
exercise a wise discretion as to the things 
he undertakes or tries to remember. 

If any principle in education ought to be 
clear, it is that there should be no over- 
crowding in the mind of the pupil, but that 
each portion of knowledge imparted should 
have room to define itself, to assume dis- 
tinctness and to grow. Where there is 
over-crowding there will be no sense of or- 
der and no healthy development of ideas. 
All educators acknowledge this, just as men 
in general acknowledge the moral law; but 
how many live up to it? How many of 
them are willing to leave in their pupils’ 
minds liberal tract of ignorance, acknowl- 
edged as such—tracts which might be culti- 
vated, but may not be overtaxed, nor im- 
agination unduly restrained? We venture 
to say that the cases are rare in which an 
effort is not being made to cultivate, as it 
were, every square inch of mental territory, 
and call all the strenght of the intellect into 
exercise. Each school or academy must 
teach so many “ branches;” it would never 
do for one to omit what another has in its 
curriculum; and every pupil, if not com- 
pelled, is urged to take up just as many sub- 
jects as he or she can possibly grapple with. 
The general, at least the frequent, conse- 
quence is—congestion, confusion, enfeebled 
memory, impaired judgment, lowered in- 
tellectual vitality. Better far, in many 
cases, would it have been if the child, with 
no education beyond reading and writing, 
had lived in a concrete world and picked 
up, gradually, verifiable notions about real 
things. There is nothing fortuitous in the 
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fact that so many men, eminent in various 
departments of life, have had but the most 
meager “educational advantages” in their 
youth. It would seem as if the one great 
‘educational advantage” they had was in 
getting free from so-called education at 
a very early period and betaking them- 
selves to the school of active life—a school 
that leads up to abstract truths only 
through multiplied concrete examples; that 
leaves ample space in the mind for useful 
ignorance, and consequently makes all the 
better provision for useful knowledge. 
There is much sound philosophy in re- 
gard to education abroad in the world to- 
day. What is needed is, that educators 
should be as wise in practice as they are 
in theory. The labor of the gardener, 
every one knows, consists, to a large ex- 
tent, in “thining out” his crops. If a 
similar process could be practiced on the 
minds of the young, and if it were prac- 
ticed, the evils of too copious sowing would 
not be so great; but, as the method is hard- 
ly applicable to intellectual growths, teach- 
ers should educate themselves up to the 
point of sowing sparingly in order that 
they may reap abundantly. The evil of 
too thick sowing attains, we believe, greater 
proportions in academies for young ladies 
than anywhere else. There, nearly every- 
thing that is taught to boys enters into a 
course of instruction, while music and 
other “ accomplishments,” together with an 
extra language, are generally superadded. 
As if this were not enough, a special ac- 
quaintance with the literature, history, and 
institutions of the ancient Jews, untinged, 
however, by any touch of “modern criti- 
cism,” is frequently also insisted on. The 
effect of all this may be easily imagined— 
a spindly growth of rootless ideas, habits 
of intellectual indifference, a medley of in- 
congruous notions in regard to ill-appre- 
hended facts; in a word, a seriously injured, 
if not a fatally ruined, intelligence. 
’ The intellectual signs of the times, it 
should be remembered, are not all favor- 
able. We have such an educational appa- 
ratus, for extent and scope at least, as the 
world never saw before; but the results—it 
is not easy to be enthusiastic over the re- 
sults. Where the quickened sense for evi- 
dence that we might have expected to see? 
Where the seriousness of intellectual aim? 
Where the refinement of popular taste? 
Cant seems to stalk abroad through the 
world as potent an enslaver as ever of the 
minds of men. Credulity is wide-spread. 
Superstition still occupies its strongholds, 
and rules over vast multitudes. Faction 
controls our politics, and legislation is made 
a plaything. We have, perhaps, expected 
too much of education in the past; but at 
least if we understand its true principles, 
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we should try to apply them. One of the 
first of these principles is not to teach too 
much, not to congest the mind, not to over- 
tax its powers. Our efforts should be to 
whet curiosity, awaken a certain variety of 
interests, develop the natural powers of the 
mind, and leave room for the imagination 
to work. It is the spontaneous effort of 
the mind, not its forced labor, that yields 
the best results. Hitherto we have been 
fighting ignorance so hard, and have been 
so afraid of it, that the idea of knowledge 
in any degree being dangerous has seldom 
occurred to us. But knowledge may be as 
dangerous as food, if given in wrong quan- 
tities and under wrong conditions. When 


we realize this as fully as we have hereto- 
fore realized the danger of ignorance, a 
new era in education will have dawned.— 
Popular Science Monthly. 


_— 
> 


EUROPE TO AMERICA. 





“ Every public officer intrusted with the 
support of public schools should know that 
Europe’s lesson to the United States as a 
result of the war is to keep the schools 
going; to make education during and after 
the war better and more effective than it 
has ever been. There are before us now 
just two matters of supreme importance: 
To win the war for freedom, democracy, 
and peace, and to fit our schools and our 
children for life and citizenship in the new 
era which the war is bringing in.” So says 
Hon. P. P. Claxton, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. 

“Do not let the needs of the hour, how- 
ever demanding, or its burdens, however 
heavy, or its perils, however threatening, 
or its sorrows, however heartbreaking, 
make you unmindful of the defense of to- 
morrow, of those disciplines through which 
the individual may have freedom, through 
which an efficient democracy is possible, 
through which the institutions of civiliza- 
tion can be perpetuated and strengthened. 
Conserve, endure taxation and privation, 
suffer and sacrifice, to assure to those 
whom you have brought into the world that 
it shall be not only a safe but a happy place 
for them.” This is the message of France 
as reported by John H. Finley, Commis- 
sioner of Education of New York State, in 
his Report on French Schools in War Time. 

From England President H. L. Fisher of 
the English Board of Education, speaks to 
us as follows: “At the beginning of the 
war, when first the shortage of labor be- 
came apparent, a raid was made upon the 
schools, a great raid, a successful raid, a 
raid started by a large body of unreflecting 
opinion, The result of that raid upon the 
schools has been that hundreds of thou- 
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sands of children in this country have been 
prematurely withdrawn from school, and 
have suffered an irreparable damage, a 
damage which it will be quite impossible 
for us hereafter adequately to repair. That 
is a very grave and distressing symptom.” 

“Any inquiry into education at the 
present juncture is big with issues of Na- 
tional fate. In the great work of recon- 
struction which lies ahead there are aims to 
be set before us which will try, no less 
searchingly than war itself, the temper and 
enduring qualities of our race; and in the 
realization of each and all of these, educa- 
tion with its stimulus and discipline, must 
be our standby. We have to perfect the civ- 
ilization for which our men have shed their 
blood and our women their tears; to estab- 
lish new standards of value in our judg- 
ment of what makes life worth living, more 
wholesome and more restrained ideals of 
behavior and recreation, finer tradit.ons of 
co-operation and kindly fellowship between 
class and class and between man and man. 
These are tasks for a nation of trained 
character and robust physique, a nation 
alert to the things of the spirit, reverential 
of knowledge, reverential of its teachers, 
and generous in its estimate of what the 
production and maintenance of good teach- 
ers inevitably cost.” This extract is from 
the report of the English committee on 
juvenile education in relation to employ- 
ment after the war. 


<< 
oe 


SONGS OF THE SOLDIERS. 





“Gop bless those singing boys of yours! 
Their song will bring them victory.” The 
words from a noted French woman are 
pregnant with meaning. For her the sol- 
diers who sing are the soldiers who are 
marching on and on to the ultimate victory. 

There are many million singing people 
in the United States of America. There 
are millions of us lifting our voices in a 
song so glorious and full and free that the 
Kaiser over in Berlin is wearing a frown. 
As he sits under the linden tree he fans 
himself and wishes he could stop that music. 
But the music does not stop! The hun- 
dreds of thousands of singing soldiers are 
steadily singing on. 

Visitors to the camps and cantonments 
come back with this revelation of American 
spirit.. They have learned the secret of that 
song on the lips and that smile in the heart; 
why the American warrior is forgetting the 
discomforts of soldiering and is looking on 
the glad side of life like the immortal Polly- 
anna. Back of all this seeming optimistic 
spirit is the song pouring from the lips of 
the soldiers. It is common to hear them 
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sing “ The Long, Long Trail” or “Keep 
the Home Fires Burning” or “ K-k-k-katy” 
or “Over There,” or some equally popular 
melody that stirs the martial spirit to mov- 
ing in quickstep time. 

Music is doing a large part in the winning 
of the war. The casual observer is willing 
to concede this. The Germans with their 
absence of the inspirational music of the 
hour are virtually acknowledging that music 
is a great factor in the final outcome. 
America, too, has seen in good time that 
melody incites her soldiers to greater deeds 
of valor. 

One of the most interesting studies in the 
world often is to watch the effect of music 
upon an audience. Schumann-Heink was 
recently singing “Invictus” before a large 
assemblage of busy people. The writer was 
watching the faces of her hearers. Down 
in the first row of the balcony was a girl, 
plainly discouraged. She had come to find 
amusement and it seemed as though amuse- 
ment had fled from her face. The lips were 
drawn, the face lines were tight, and her 
eyes were world-weary. Suddenly she be- 
came tense and interested as the singer told 
the story of the marvelously beautiful 
poem: 

I am the master of my fate! 
I am the captain of my soul! 


It was a clarion call to the souls of us 
who listened. The girl felt it vaguely, and 
gradually the story unfolded to her. There 
gleamed a definite resolve in her eyes before 
she left the hall and who knows but that 
she won her victory in that hour with the 
help of that song. 

“Don’t sob—sing” is the message to 
every American in this great crisis. It 
comes to us from such people as Mrs. Stotes- 
bury and her associates, keenly interested 
in war-time music movements. It is spread- 
ing from the soldiers to the civilians and 
other service men. Under the leadership 
of such men as Hoxie and O’Hara, America 
is rediscovering her voice. The community 
song is not merely the blending of voices 
in harmonious tones. It is more, infinitely 
more. It means that, as those voices are 
united in song, so America is united in en- 
deavor. “My Country, ’Tis of Thee” 
comes the refrain, and the eager thousands 
join in the paean of praise to “the land of 
the free and the brave.” Deep down below 
it all, while we sing and sing to our heart’s 
content, throbs a note which dominates all. 
“Win the war; we win the war” is the 
song of that undercurrent. Carried along 
on the wings of song the avenue of victory 
has been opened to America. The “long, 
long trail” lies before us. The way may 
be weary and the day may be long, but there 
is success at the end of the road. And 
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music is helping much! The singing sol- 
diers are resolved they will sing their way 
into Berlin! Will they? They will—From 
Retde Romig’s “ Music and the War.” 


_— 





PARENTAL INFLUENCE. 


i OVE must be in the authority, and must 

be always largely in it. All the fam- 
ily must know and feel that the law obeyed 
is law for parents and for children equally. 
These two texts must hang over against 
each other, as of equal application to old 
and young: “Bear ye one another’s bur- 
dens;” “Every man shall bear his own 
burden.” It is impossible to escape the bur- 
den of life—impossible to shun the sorrows 
—impossible to be excused from the strug- 
gle of life. This clear, the main question 
is how to help in meeting all the difficulties 
involved in doing duty. 

The truest help is encouragement in 
meeting all that comes in the path. Train- 
ing, to be of use in the world, must be train- 
ing in self-government, and this must begin 
very early, as early as training can begin. 
The child should see from the first, and 
should see with increasing clearness as life 
goes on, that there is a law of conduct to 
which parents and children are equally sub- 
ject. Whenever a young child understands 
this in some measure, and begins to shape 
action in acknowledgment of it, training 
is begun. Learning to walk alone is one of 
the exercises of infancy which amuses us 
all. That of which we are here speaking 
is a higher exercise of the same kind—it is 
a balancing of ourself, and learning to move 
with decision and security. Management 
of desires and dispositions comes after 
management of the limbs; it continues an 
exercise all life through, when we need 
little effort in directing bodily movement. 
It is of mighty consequence that self-gov- 
ernment should begin early—at the very 
earliest stage when the young life comes 
to experience parental control. The best 
family government is that which is able in- 
creasingly to modify human command, be- 
cause of its being merged in the divine— 
abating parental authority because the Di- 
vine will is being recognized—because “ the 
voice of God” is being heard as the child 
Samuel heard it. 

But parents must understand and meas- 
ure difficulties, and must sympathize with 
their children, backing them, cheering them, 
strengthening them for the fight they have 
to wage. All life is full of serious fighting, 
relieved, fortunately, by times of fun and 
frolic, and undisturbed merriment—times 
which parents should delight in, and share 
in too betimes: but it is the serious fight we 
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most need to watch with tender and sym- 
pathetic hearts. Our children must con- 
quer, and they will have our help at every 
turn if our eyes are open, as they should be, 
and our wisdom guards them against risks 
and difficulties. Arduous enough, truly, the 
fight is, in all cases, against selfishness, 
anger, pride, stubbornness fear and deceit. 
Each child has, besides, his own special 
sense of difficulty; but each child has to 
face all these, and to conquer in the fight, 
if his life is to be true and worthy—if his 
influence is to be fruitful in blessing to 
others—if he is to follow Jesus, and to find, 
in an enriching experience, how truly 
blessed they are who serve God, at what- 
ever cost of weariness and toil and strug- 
gle. It counts for a great deal in this fight 
when a child knows that he has, in father 
and mother, the truest and most sympa- 
thetic helpers. Well it is for the young life 
to know, by deepening experience—that he 
is not looked down upon by cold, critical 
eyes—that his parents are not always utter- 
ing orders or taunts, but are often along- 
side, cheering, showing how best to manage 
temper or the rising feeling of selfishness. 
A word of cheer has vastly more power in 
the family, and in the wide world, than the 
word of blame, needful though this last 
may be. 

Most precious is this word of praise when 
it has been deserved. It will not nourish 
pride—it will do the very reverse—if we 
make it clear, by look and word, that in the 
thing done we see duty fulfilled, and are 
giving thanks for divine help, as we ask 
our child to hear the Lord’s “ Well done.” 
Don’t let us be afraid of this word of our 
Master; and don’t let us train our children 
to fear it, or to feel as if it might be safer 
to have their ears closed to it. The Lord 
who at the morning hour says, “Go, work! ” 
delights to meet even the little workers at 
the close of day to say “Well done!” 
Life’s battle is too sore and too constant to 
warrant parents pouring out reproaches. 
Even those of us who grow old have not 
managed to conquer so well that we can 
afford to forget that much fighting lies be- 
fore us yet, and much need for sympathy 
too. What a store of sympathy these little 
ones need, and how greatly will it lighten 
the heart, brighten the eyes, nerve the arms, 
if they feel that father and mother want 
them to win in this fight! And don’t think 
that this fight is lost because of the failures 
which are seen and mourned over. Words 
of rebuke must be spoken at times; and 
when this must be, let us speak them sol- 
emnly and tenderly, but yet ever with the 
feeling that the future is ours: that over it 
the promise of God shines as a star; and 
that Jesus is with us, saying to mother and 
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son, to father and daughter, to older and 
younger alike, as both need to hear it, “I 
will help thee,” and “Blessed is he that 
overcometh.” 


ee 





A STORY AND A SEQUEL. 


NE of the richest men in New York, 
being called upon for a speech at a 
public meeting out West, said in substance: 
Ladies and Gentlemen: I will give you a 
true story, as I told it some months since 
to another audience with a somewhat startl- 
ing effect. It illustrates the fact that hon- 
esty and industry are pretty sure to meet 
with the reward they merit. About twenty 
years ago I started one fine Sunday morn- 
ing on a search for street children to at- 
tend a school with which I was associated. 
Near Norfolk street I saw a hatless, coat- 
less, barefooted boy. His unkept hair was 
fiery red, and “seemed to be looking seven 
ways for Sunday.” Now I have no fault 
to find with red hair—Cato had red hair, 
Cicero had red hair, Robert Peel had red 
hair, Silas Wright had red hair, and Bul- 
wer Says: 
’Tis golden treasure nature showers down 
On those foredoomed to wear fame’s golden 
crown. 


I invited the red- ew boy to nena my 
school. He frankly and bluntly told me 
that he would not do any such thing. 

“You ought to attend the school,” I said 
blandly. 

“Why ought I?” he inquired brusquely. 

“We teach boys to be good,” I answered. 

“But I don’t want to be good,” he said. 

“Why not want to be good,” I asked with 
earnestness. 

“ Because I am hungry,” 
reply. 

“Tt is nine o'clock,” I said, looking at my 
repeater; “ haven’t you had breakfast?” 

“No sir.” 

“Where do you live?” 

“Up in the alley here, swith aunty.” 

“Had nothing to eat? 

“Nothing to eat to- dy, and aunty is 
sick.” 

“Will you eat some gingerbread and 
crackers, if I go to the bakery on the corner 
and buy some for you?” 

“Yes, sir, that I will, and be glad to get 
2em.” 

I purchased nine cents’ worth of ginger- 
bread, as red as his soft, luxuriant hair, and 
he ate the supply with a relish that would 
have astonished an alderman at a turtle- 
soup festival. 

“Would you like to have some more?” 
said I to the hungry waif. 


was the prompt 
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“Yes, sir, a little more, if you please,” 
was the quick response. 

I handed to him the second supply, and 
then asked him what he thought about 
going with me to my pet school in a little 
hall around the corner. 

“Well, sir,” said he, “you have been so 
good to me, if you wait here till I take this 
gingerbread I have left to aunty, I will go 
with you.” 

He soon returned to the sidewalk, where 
I was waiting for him, and accompanied 
me, apologizing in his way for not having 
anything to wear at a Sunday school. 

It was his first day in school, and he did 
not know how to deport himself. He had a 
vague idea that slaps on the palm of the 
hand with a ruler, pulling the hair, and 
pinching the ears, was a part of the disci- 
pline; and you may judge of his surprise 
when he found himself in the hands of a 
pleasant young lady, who spoke to him 
kindly, without scolding him for his untidy 
appearance. 

Our red-haired friend was highly pleased 
with his treatment, and when the school 
was dismissed hastened to tell every boy 
and girl of his acquaintance about the kind 
reception he had met with, and he persuaded 
a large number of them to attend school on 
the following Sabbath. He continued his 
work, week after week, and was the most 
successful missionary connected with the 
school. He added so many boys and girls 
to our number, that it was found necessary 
to move to a larger hall, and even that soon 
became too small to accommodate the teach- 
ers and scholars. 

When a company of boys was taken from 
the city to the West, to be distributed among 
the farmers, the red-haired boy was among 
them. I used to hear of him most encour- 
aging accounts of his growth in moral, men- 
tal and material influence and position; and 
although I have not heard from him of late 
years, yet I feel sure he is an honored and 
prosperous man in the community where he 
lives. 

“ When I,” said the speaker, “ had reached 
this part of my speech, I was astonished to 
see a very tall, red-haired man rise in the 
room to address the audience. He said: 
‘Ladies and gentlemen—I am the person 
who stood on the street in New York city 
and ate the gingerbread. I came out West 
here, and by minding my own business I 
have earned money enough to buy a farm. 
I own five hundred acres of as good land 
as you can find out-doors. My horses and 
carriage are at the door, and I shall be 
happy to take the speaker to my house, 
where he shall be welcome to stay as long 
as he pleases.’ ” 
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THE LITTLE ONES. 


" HAT shall I do with the little ones?” 

is the exclamation of nearly every 
young teacher, at the close of the second 
week’s work. We promptly answer, “ Keep 
them busy.” “How?” is the universal re- 
sponse. “ How can I furnish a variety of 
profitable employment for those restless 
‘little ones,’ whose restlessness it would be 
a sin to repress, but which requires almost 
the wisdom of a Solomon to direct and con- 
trol?” Here are a few things which the 
“little ones” can do profitably in the school- 
room. 

Reading.—1. Print on slate letters copied 
from the blackboard, to be read as a class ex- 
ercise. 2. Print on slate words copied from 
blackboard. 3. Print on slate letters copied 
from a text-book. 4. Print on slate words 
copied from a text-book. 5. Print on paper, 
with pencil, letters, words, or sentences, from 
the blackboard or text-book. 

Spelling.—1. Arrange columns of words on 
slate, each word of which contains a certain 
number of letters only, as two, three, four, 
five, etc., copied from a text-book, to be read 
as a class exercise. 

2. Arrange columns of words, each contain- 
ing words commencing only with a certain let- 
ter, as a, b, c, etc., to be read in the same man- 
ner. 

3. Arrange columns of words, each contain- 
ing words ending with a certain final letter 
only, as e, y, 7, etc. 

4. Arrange columns of words, each contain- 
ing only a certain vowel letter, as a, e, i, 0, etc, 

5. Arrange columns of words, each contain- 
ing only one syllable. 

6. Arrange columns of words, each contain- 
ing only two syllables, three syllables, etc. 

7, Arrange a column of words, each to con- 
tain only words commencing with capital let- 
ters. 

Numbers.—There has been an opinion quite 
prevalent that numbers can be best taught 
without a text-book. This may be true when 
the text-book contains but little besides defini- 
tions, rules, and principles; yet a text-book 
constructed on the principle of providing 
ample work for the restless “little ones,” will 
save a teacher many days of annoyance, and 
materially aid in the pupil’s present and fu- 
ture progress. The following are a few of the 
exercises which can be given to a class of be- 
ginners: 

1. Copy figures from blackboard on slate. 

2. Copy figures from text-book on slate. 

3. Copy figures from text-book on black- 
board. 

4. Arrange groups of corn-grains to corre- 
spond to the unit value of a figure, as 1, 6, 3, 
eve. 

5. Arrange groups, strokes, to correspond to 
the unit value of figures. 

6. Arrange, on slates, tables in addition 
copied from blackboard, thus: 
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To be computed by the pupils, and read as 
a class exercise. 

7. The pupils to copy and complete tables on 
slates from a text-book, to be read as a class 
exercise. 

8. The pupils to copy and complete on black- 
board from text-book, in the same manner. 

The teacher should vary the exercises in 
all primary instruction, as the child tires of 
sameness. Such subjects only should be 
given as come within the mental under- 
standing of the child, and the greatest pos- 
sible variety of methods of presentation 
should be employed—The Teacher. 


——— 


ABOUT THE PLANETS. 





E was a bright little boy, Harry Newman, 
about twelve years old, who lives with 
his father and mother in a fine old New Eng- 
land town, where the trees are so tall and 
grand their foliage forms beautiful arches 
over every street. Harry’s father teaches as- 
tronomy in a large college near by, and there 
is nothing Harry likes better than to listen to 
stories about the stars from his papa. The 
way he came to like them so much was this: 

One pleasant afternoon last August, Mr. 
Newman and Harry set out for a walk into 
the country. When they had walked on for a 
long while, Mr. Newman said: “It is time for 
us to turn back, Harry; the sun will go down 
before we reach home.” 

And as they turned their faces homeward, 
Harry said, “Papa, does the sun really go 
round, or didn’t you tell me once that the 
earth moves and the sun stands still?” 

“You are right, my boy,” said Mr. New- 
man; “the sun stands still, and the earth and 
other planets move around it. A long time ago 
people thought the earth was a great flat plain 
and that the sun and all the stars moved 
around it once in twenty-four hours.” 

“Oh papa!” cried Harry, “how could they 
think the earth was flat, when they could see 
how the lower part of a ship goes out of 
sight before the top does, as you showed me 
last week at Old Orchard Beach?” 

“Tt does seem strange,” said Mr. Newman, 
“but it was true; and the man who first de- 
clared that he believed it round was laughed 
at by everybody for holding such an absurd 
idea. The earth turns round on her axis, and 
this makes day and night, you know. Then 
it goes round the sun once a year, and by 
changing its positions at different times, gives 
what we call our seasons. But before we talk 
more about the earth, I will tell you some- 
thing about the sun, if you want to hear it.” 

“T do, very much,” said Harry. 

“Well,” continued his father, “you will 
hardly believe me when I tell you that the sun 
is so far off that if you could take passage in 
a car going from here there at the rate of 
thirty miles an hour, and should start next 
New Year’s day, 1880, you would not reach 
the sun till the middle of the year 2218—four 
hundred and thirty years from the time you 
start—in other words, the sun is about. ninety- 
two millions of miles away.” 
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Said Harry, “Whew! I should have to be 
as old as Methuselah.” 

“And the sun is so large,” continued Mr. 
Newman, “that in this same car you would be 
ten years in going around it, while you would 
travel around the earth at the same rate in 
about a month. It takes 1,200,000 earths to 
make one sun; or, if you call a good sized 
orange the sun, the earth would be no larger 
in proportion than the point of a pin.” 

“What is the sun made of?” asked Harry. 

“The best astronomers,” answered Mr. 
Newman, “say that the whole inside is a kind 
of hot gas, and that the surface is a great 
ocean of fire which is all the time boiling and 
seething and sending up huge jets of flame 
thousands of miles high—the most glorious 
fireworks one could dream of. If a portion 
of this fiery mass should be blown over the 
United States at the rate at which it moves 
on the sun, it would only be thirty seconds in 
rushing from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the 
Gulf of Mexico, leaving the whole country not 
only a mass of ruin, but of glowing vapor, 
while the ashes of New York, Boston and 
Chicago would only be one small cloud. You 
will get a little idea of how hot it is up on the 
sun when I tell you that if the earth were 
made of ice, it would take but two minutes 
to melt; two minutes more to boil the water 
which it would then consist of, and thirteen 
minutes more to convert it all into steam.” 

“Oh!” said Harry, “I would never have 
believed that yellow ball over there in the sky 
could be so big, or so far off, or so hot, as 
you say; but I don’t see how you find out all 
these things.” 

His father continued, “When you grow 
older, you will understand some of the won- 
derful ways in which astronomers make these 
discoveries.” 

“TI wish I were old enough now,” said 
Harry. “ But, papa, if the sun is so large, how 
big is the moon? That looks about the same 
size.” 

“Why, my dear boy, it would take sixty 
millions of our moons to make the sun! It 
looks so much larger because it is so much 
nearer us. It is about 240,000 miles from us, 
and revolves around us about once a month, 
as we do around the sun once a year. A cu- 
rious thing about the moon is, that no one has 
ever seen the other side of it, and many as- 
tronomers have conjectured that the other side 
is like the earth, and that people live there; 
but it is clearly known now that there is 
neither air nor water there; so, of course, no 
one can live on the moon. I will show you a 
little how the surface of the moon looks as 
seen through a telescope.” 

As Mr. Newman spoke, he picked up a 
handful of pebbles from the ground and threw 
them into a soft bed of mud which they had 
just reached. “These pebbles sunk in the 
mud,” said he, “look very much like the flat 
craters in the middle of the mountains of the 
moon, while these little mounds of mud around 
them represent the curious shapes of the 
mountains themselves. One of these days I 
will show them to you through my telescope, 
and some of the planets too.” 

“How many did you say there were, papa?” 
asked Harry. 


ABOUT THE PLANETS. 
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“ Seven besides the earth,” replied his father. 
“The one nearest the sun is called Mercury. 
It is about one-third the size of the earth and 
is forty millions of miles from the sun. Next 
comes Venus, that beautiful bright star you 
have so often seen near sunset time. The 
Greeks, a long time ago, called it ‘“ Hesperus,” 
or the evening star: for part of the year it is 
seen in the morning. It is about as large as 
the earth and sixty-seven millions of miles 
from the sun.” 

“When does the earth come in, papa?” 
asked Harry? 

“Next to Venus, my boy,” replied his 
father, “and then comes Mars, which is only 
half the size of the earth, and yet is one 
hundred and forty-one millions of miles from 
the sun, and takes two of our years to go 
around it; so if you were born on Mars, you 
would only be six years old, instead of twelve 
of ours. You can tell Mars from the other 
stars by its shining with such a red light. 
About two years ago an astronomer in Wash- 
ington, Prof. Hall, was looking at Mars with 
his telescope, and he found it had a little bit 
of a moon, only about fifteen or twenty miles 
in diameter, and pretty soon he discovered 
another a little larger; so that Mars has the 
two smallest moons ever known.” 

“ Have the other planets any moons, papa?” 
said Harry. 

“Yes; Jupiter, the next planet, has four. 
Two of them were discovered by Galileo, who 
lived a long time ago. No one would believe 
he had seen any moons, and one old astrono- 
mer wouldn’t look into a telescope for fear 
he should see them and be convinced. He 
died not long after, and Galileo, who was as 
sharp with his tongue as with his eyes, said: 
‘I hope he saw them on his way to heaven.’ 
Jupiter is much greater than all the rest of the 
planets put together, and is thirteen hundred 
times as large as our earth. It would take 
a rod 85,000 miles long to run through it from 
opposite sides. I can show you with the tele- 
scope great belts across it, which are supposed 
to be made of clouds.” 

“What comes after Jupiter?” said Harry. 

“Saturn,” said his father, “ which, though 
only one-third as big as Jupiter, is three times 
as large as the other six planets put together. 
It has eight moons and two great rings around 
it. So if you could make a flying trip to Sat- 
urn some fine night, you would have a mag- 
nificent sight, when you arrived, of the sky 
lit up by these eight moons—some full, some 
new—and the two glorious golden rings reach- 
ing from one side to the other, and all the rest 
of the stars beside.” 

“Oh! I'd like to go there!” said Harry. 
“Can’t Mr. Edison make a flying machine, 
papa? He can do everything!” 

“Even if he could,” said Mr. Newman, “ you 
would have to be several hundred years old 
before you could reach Saturn; and besides, 
you could not live outside of our atmosphere. 
Beyond Saturn comes first Uranus, with four 
moons, and then away beyond, Neptune, which 
was discovered by two men about the same 
time—an Englishman and a Frenchman.” 

As Mr. Newman finished, and they entered 
their gate, Harry ran to his mother, who was 
waiting for them on the piazza, and ex- 
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claimed: “Oh, mamma! I have had such a 
nice time, and when I grow up I mean to be 
an astronomer and have a telescope myself.” 

Since then his papa and he have had many 
good talks about the stars, and Harry never 
wearies of hearing about them.—N. Y. Ob- 
server. 


JONES’S DREAM. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL AND ADAPTED 
TO THE WEATHER. 


SUPT. W. H. SMITH. 


T was the year of grace, 1880, and the first 
day of the year. Dennis Duval was plod- 
ding along on horseback through the mud and 
the mist when he met, at the section corners, 
Mr. Paul Jones, a neighbor, who was mounted 
like himself, and the two headed their horses 
into the same lane and jogged along together. 
Duval gave Jones a “Happy New Year” as 
they met, to which Jones replied in a low 
monotone, “ The same to you,” and then be- 
came silent. The splash of the horses’ feet 
was the only sound heard for several rods, 
when Duval broke out: 

“What’s the matter, Jones? I never saw 
you look so tore up in my life. You’re always 
counted the best man in the business for a 
joke; but you don’t look much like it to-day. 
What’s the matter? Anybody dead?” 

Jones looked up, gave a kind of grin and 
ghastly smile, and then replied: 

“No, there ain’t anybody dead, but I 
dreamed there was, that’s all;” and again he 
was silent. 

Nothing but splashing for the next eighty 
rods, at the end of which Duval again made 
an attempt at conversation: 

“You dreamed there was? Who’d you 
dream was?” 

“Myself,” said Jones, with a wink and a sly 
grin from under his slouched hat. 

“That you was?” said Duval; and then 
there was silence again. 

At length Jones heaved a deep sigh, straight- 
_ himself in his saddle, and spoke as fol- 
ows: 

“Yes, I dreamed I was dead. Didn’t dream 
much about the dyin’ part, but the first I knew 
I was standin’ afore a gate and waitin’ to get 
in. I waited around a while, and nobody 
seemed to care; so I stepped into a kind of a 
little office just to one side of the gate to wait. 
’Twas a nice kind of a room, not being big, 
and I was goin’ around it, lookin’ at things, 
while I was waitin’; and first I knew I saw a 
big book like a ledger, set up on a desk, or 
frame like. I kind 0’ wondered what it was, 
and as it was right out in the room where any- 
body could see it, I went up and looked at it, 
and as sure as I’m a sinner, there stood my 
account. It was headed in good style, ‘ Paul 
Jones, in account, etc.’ Dr. on one side and 
Cr. on the other. It kind o’ took me back a 
little to run onto it so sudden, but I’d been 
thinkin’ about it more or less all the time I’d 
been waitin’. Well, nobody’d come yet, so I 
got to looking over the account. The first 
statement was ‘General business account,’ and 
I don’t want to brag, but I had a pretty fair 





showing, take it all round. I was charged up 
with some things, just as I deserved to be, but 
in the main I confess I was pretty well pleased 
with the way the account looked. 

“Well, then came on the ‘Church and Be- 
nevolent Society account, and that made a 
fair show, too. You see I’ve always had con- 
siderable to give, and I’ve liked to give pretty 
well, and so I’ve given a good deal one way 
and another, and it was all down all right. 
There was one or two charges though, on the 
other side, that got me a little. For instance, 
there was ‘neglecting meetings,’ and ‘ giving 
for personal benefits,’ and ‘ giving for the sake 
of public approval.’ That got me a little, but 
I stood that pretty well. I went on down to 
the ‘ widows and orphans’ account,’ which was 
in pretty good shape, too, and I was beginnin’ 
to feel pretty good, when I struck ‘school di- 
rectors’ account!’ and I tell you, Duval, my 
heart struck the bottom of my boots like lead. 
You see I’d never thought about running an 
account with that headin’ anyhow. But there 
it was and I had to face it. 

“Well, as soon as I got my breath, I took a 
look at it. I daresn’t tell you all there was 
there, but it just makes me sick now to think 
about it. Why the Dr. columns run on for 
about six pages, and here’s about the way it 
went: 

“ Item—Neglecting to keep school-house in 
repair, on account of which George Newcomb’s 
little girl caught cold and died, and several 
children suffered severely. [See testimony of 
Newcomb’s little girl.] 

“ Item—Neglecting to stand by the teachers 
when some meddlesome people in the district 
tried to break up the school. 

“TItem—Neglecting to sustain the teacher 
when he attempted to coerce a few bad, big 
boys who were trying to run the school. 

“TItem—Hiring Mehitabel Parker (you see 
she was my wife’s cousin, and had been spend- 
ing the summer visitin’ us) to teach school, 
she being young and inexperienced, when Hi- 
ram Samson could have been hired in her 
stead, he being an experienced and accom- 
plished teacher, the change being made for the 
sake of saving five dollars a month. 

“ Item—Neglecting to visit school and per- 
sonallv inspect the work of teachers and pupils. 

“Ttem—Neglecting to confer with teacher 
and patrons about the interests of the school, 
and so on. Here it went page after page, all 
charged up. 

“ Item—Neglecting to insist on uniformity 
of text-books, and so greatly crippling the 
school. 

“ Item—Allowing private family quarrels in 
the district to interfere with and weaken the 
school. 

“T can’t give ’em all, but they made my hair 
stand on end when I read ’em.” 

“Was there nothin’ on the other side of the 
account?” put in Duval. 

“Well, yes; clear on to the other end there 
was just one item, and that was: ‘Credit, by 
balance, for serving as school director for 
nineteen years without pay, and, when I did 
try to do some little good, subject to the 
growls and slanders of the whole district.” 
And the old man winked slowly with both eyes, 
as he looked his companion in the face. He 
then proceeded: 


distric 
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“That let up on me a little, but even that 
couldn’t make me feel just right, and I was 
pretty well down in the mouth about business, 
when I heard the door open, and I turned 
around to see who had come, and it was my 
little girl, who came to tell me breakfast was 
ready and wish me ‘a happy New Year.’ Well, 
I got up, ate my breakfast, but I kept thinking 
of my dream, and I just made up my mind 
that I’m going to do what I can for the rest of 
my natural life to make a better lookin’ rec- 
ord than that, when the time really does come 
that I have to face it. There’s our school 
house now, with no foundation under it, half 
a dozen panes of glass out, a poor stove, 
cracks in the floor, the plastering off in three 
or four places, so that the wind blows right 
in; the out-houses without roofs, and their 
sides half torn off, and I don’t know what 
else; and I’m on my way now to call a meet- 
ing of the board to fix up things, and if they 
aren’t better’n they are now inside of a week, 
why my name ain’t Paul Jones, that’s all; and 
if ever I hire a teacher for any reason except 
because he’s the man or woman for the place, 
it’ll be because I got fooled. Good morning.” 

And at the section corner they splashed away 
from each other at a right angle, Jones to call 
the board together, and Duval to tell a re- 
porter Jones’s dream and its results—Bloom- 
ington Pantagraph. 


THE SPELLING MATCH. 





JOHN R. DENNIS. 


[’ was a silver watch; and it was to be given 

to the best speller ina grand spelling-match 
to be held on the last evening of the term. 
Mr. Peterson, the teacher, had given great at- 
tention to spelling; all the classes, even the 
primary class, had been exercised over and 


over upon lists of words. Scholars that 
could scarcely read could spell; scholars that 
would not be able to name the word if they 
saw it could spell it. The best speller was 
said to be Fanny Gaylord, the daughter of 
the deacon of the Congregational Church; 
but there were several who steadily contested 
the leadership, and at times seized upon it and 
held it for a time; yet Fanny was sure to re- 
take the coveted post, and to hold it so long 
that she was the acknowledged leader. ° The 
spelling fever had been caught by the families 
at home, and the evenings were spent in spell- 
ing over lists of words;. when two children 
slept together, they would take turns putting 
out words to each other, until they fell asleep 
from weariness. Sometimes a dispute would 
arise over a word, and the candle would be 
lighted and the matter investigated. 

No such excitement has been known in the 
district since Mr. Adams’s time; this teacher 
had succeeded in arousing the people. and 
spelling matches took place every week, in 
which young and old attended. The adjoining 
district had been challenged one night, and 
the spelling had been prolonged until ten 
o'clock, a very late hour for country people. 
Success was with Mr. Adams’s school, but 
cheating had been charged by the “Craven” 
district and they started for home in a disap- 





THE SPELLING MATCH. III 


pointed and maddened state of mind. The 
last sleigh was filled with young fellows who 
had planned a revenge, and as they drove 
away they discharged a shower of heavy 
snowballs against the windows, breaking glass 
and frightening the girls. A sally was made, 
and the team was seized, and then a conflict 
ensued ; the cries brought back the other teams, 
and quite a battle was fought around the 
schoolhouse; sticks of wood, as well as snow- 
balls, flew through the windows. But the 
enemy were repulsed, and the victors in spell- 
ing claimed a victory in prowess also. The 
affair was known as the “ Spelling-school 
War” for several years. 

This year there was no challenge thrown 
out for other districts to take up. Mr. Peter- 
son’s prize was for the scholars of his school, 
and while outsiders came to look on, they 
were not allowed to spell with the others. But 
a silver watch was a very great prize, and the 
struggle was an intense one. The rules were 
strictly applied; no one was allowed to spell 
but once on a word, and any one guilty of 
telling was put out instantly. The spelling- 
book chosen was Webster’s, and, besides, there 
was a list of nearly two thousand difficult 
words that each had copied down in a book 
from the blackboard. The school was to end 
on Thursday evening with a grand spelling 
match, and great preparation had been made 
for the event; for once the girls thought more 
of the pieces of difficult words than of the 
pieces of bright ribbon with which they tied 
up their hair. 

“Ts the e before the « in deceive, or is it 
after it? I forget which.” 

“Ts supersede spelled with an s or c? 

“Why, with an s,” said littlke Harry Shaw, 
“s-u, su, p-e-r, per, s-e-d-e, sede, supersede.” 

“Well, but you don’t know for certain; you 
miss a great many words.” 

And while the sleighs were swiftly speeding 
along towards the school-house, still the spell- 
ing went on amid the jingling of bells and the 
crack of the whip. When the school-house 
was reached it was found to be brilliantly 
lighted, for every scholar had brought a can- 
dle; some of them were stuck in potatoes, 
some on pieces of board, into which three 
nails were driven, and a few in tin candle- 
sticks. Mr. Peterson was obliged to rap sev- 
eral times on his desk with his ruler before 
the hum of voices ceased. 

“T nominate Mr. Waters as chairman of this 
meeting,” said one of the trustees. “ Second 
the motion,” said another. Then Mr. Waters, 
who was a tall, gray-headed farmer, a gradu- 
ate of Hamilton College, went forward, and 
sat in the only chair there was. After a mo- 
ment he rose and said, “Well, gentlemen, 
what is the pleasure of the meeting?” 

It was pretty soon settled that no secretary 
would be needed; but a committee to award 
the prize was appointed—Messrs. Curtiss, 
Frisbee, and Talbert. Finally, it was decided, 
after some talking, that all who wanted to try 
should stand up in a row around the room and 
be numbered; fifty-three, nearly all the school. 

“Better give some hard ones right off, so as 
to clear away these youngsters,” said Mr. 
Waters. “A good idea,” echoed Mrs. Letson. 
So the schoolmaster turned over his book, 
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finally a smile played over his lips, a smile that 
made many hearts quake, they had seen it be- 
fore; it was the signal of a “ stumper.” 

“Erysipelas,” shouted Mr. Peterson. And 
Johnny Marvin sat down without spelling, and 
a row of boys and girls went down, to the de- 
light of all who knew how to spell it, and to 
the dismay of parents who were looking on. 
It was not long before the fifty-three were re- 
duced to fourteen. 

“Galilean,” shouted Mr, Peterson, with his 
queer smile again, and Henry Post, the first 
one failed. At “subpoena” there was a halt. 

“There are two ways, and either is correct,” 
said the master. 

Then came “ gauging, catechise, bilious, sus- 
picion, kaleidoscope, canaille, mignonette, 
ecstasy, deleble, Fahrenheit ;” these ten words 
made great havoc, so that only six pupils stood 
up. The excitement began to increase, and 
every one listened with breathless interest for 
the next words. 

“ Daguerreotype,” shouted the master. 

“T move you, Mr. Chairman, that we have 
a short recess,” said Mr. Gilbert. “ Second 
the motion,” said Mr. Carpenter. Then Billy 
Tomokins who had been appointed candle- 
snuffer, went around and snuffed all the can- 
dles; the boys went out and ate apples, and 
some of the girls produced sticks of pepper- 
mint candy, and were greatly envied by the 
others. The fathers talked over the matter a 
good deal, and the question, “Who will get 
the watch?” was debated pro and con. 

“T tell you, deacon, Fanny is going to have a 
tight match; that shoemaker’s boy knows his 
spelling lesson better than all the rest.” 

“No chance at all for him,” said another; 
‘‘widow Smith’s gal will take the watch.” 

Just then a great noise was heard outside, 
and all rushed to the door, only to see one of 
the teams break loose and rush homeward. 

“Tt’s that pesky little Irish boy that lives at 
Bailey’s,” said Mr. Townsend; “he’s always 
bringing a teazle with him and putting it un- 
der the horse-blanket; catch him and [I'll 
horsewhip him.” It did not take long to find 
“Baccy,” as he was called (because, though 
only fourteen years of age, he was chewing 
tobacco like a man), and, with the whole 
school looking on, he was ‘well trounced for 
his trick. 

Then the master’s ruler was heard on the 
window-sash, and all returned to the school- 
room. The bustle of getting seats was soon 
over. The chairman looked sternly around, 
and demanded that perfect silence should pre- 
vail, The committee urged the spellers, “not 
to be flustered.” Mr. Peterson called the class 
to the floor; but finally, on a suggestion from 
the committee, they were told to stand up on 
the bench. 

“Now,” said Mr. Frisbee, 
be no tellin’.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Mr. Curtiss; “let us 
understand this matter; the one who spells all 
the rest down is to have the watch; is that it?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Peterson. 

“Well, then, go ahead, and give ’em an 
easy word to start with.” 

“Pontifical,” said the teacher. Then fol- 
lowed “intermittent, allegeable, hemorrhage, 


“T guess there'll 
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hieroglyphics, cachinnation, rendezvous, Sad- 
ducee, ellipsis, seizure, gracious, macerate, de- 
hiscence, accessory, iridescent, trafficking, in- 
dispensable, salable, privilege, chameleon, 
manikin.” These twenty words brought three 
down, and there still remained the shoemaker’s 
boy, Fanny Gaylord, and the widow Smith’s 
daughter. 

“ Now look out every one of you,” said Mr. 
Waters, the chairman; “ you'll miss, because 
you'll get frightened if you don’t look out.” 
The excitement rose high; every one watched 
the actions of the three who stood on the 
bench. 

“ Rendezvous,” shouted the teacher. Then 
followed “phosphorescence, saccharine, ebul- 
lition, heresy, aeronautic, trisyllable, and 
tyrannize—” 

“ Missed,” said the teacher; “ 


7, 


there are two 
n’s 


“Missed,” said a dozen voices. And so 
Benny Derby, the shoemaker’s boy, sat down, 
half-frightened ; then he looked around with a 
smile, but it was a smile of sorrow. He caught 
his father’s eye, and the tears began to flow. 

“Never mind,” said Mr. Waters, “ you'll do 
better next time.” 

“ Sibylline,” said the teacher. Then came 
“sepulcher.” Fanny Gaylord spelled it “ sep- 
ulchre.” 

“Missed,” said a dozen voices. And then 
came a wrangle; and, finally, it was declared 
bv the committee that there were two ways of 
spelling the word, and that her way was cor- 
rect, and so the battle went on. 

“Tdiosyncrasy,” called out Mr. Peterson. 
Fanny Gaylord spelled it “cy,” and Mary 
Smith “sy,” and she was declared the victor 
with much clapping of hands. 

ge am sure it was written ‘cy’ on the black- 
board,” said Fanny, as she produced her 
neatly-written book, in which it was spelled 

“cy.” Then there were tears, that raised a 
good deal of sympathy, for Fanny was a 
favorite with all. She was pretty, studious, 
and kind-hearted, and she had many an ad- 
mirer among the boys. 

While this part of the programme was going 
on, the committee had their heads together, 
and finally the chairman called out, “ Listen to 
the report of your committee.” Mr. Curtiss 
said: “ Mr. Chairman, the committee beg leave 
to report that the watch should be awarded to 
Miss Mary Smith, as she is the victor. At the 
same time they want to recommend that Miss 
Fanny Gaylord have a prize too, and it seems 
that Mr. Peterson has in his desk a copy of 
Scott’s poems, that he was first thinking to 
give as a prize for the best speller; and we 
propose to buy it from him and present it to 


said three or four 
boys. “All in favor of the motion will please 
say ‘aye,’” said the chairman. In this vote 
every boy and girl joined their voices, so that 
it was pronounced an “unanimous” vote. 
Then the two girls were called forward, and 
were presented with the prizes by the chair- 
man, who said: 

“Young ladies, it gives me much pleasure to 
put these valuable prizes into your hands; you 
have worked hard for them, and I hope you 


“Second the motion,” 
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will enjoy them. But I wish to say a word 
of praise to those who have spelled here, and 
yet failed to get a prize. (Here he looked at 
Benny.) You, too, have done well; you have 
worked hard, and will get better rewards than 
these for your hard work.” 

“IT move we adjourn,” said some voice. 

“ Allin favor of that motion will say ‘ aye.’” 

Then the scholars crowded around Fanny 
and Mary to congratulate them; then they 
shook hands with Mr. Peterson, for it was 
the last day of school; the sleigh-bells began 
to jingle; the candies were taken down, and 
soon the door was locked, and all were on 
their way home, laughing and singing, with 
the bright moonlight gleaming on the white 
fields of snow.—Scholar’s Companion. 
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HOW TO HAVE A BAD SCHOOL. 





J. A. ZELLERS. 


1. Elect the most ignorant, bigoted, close- 
fisted old fogies in the district to the school 
board. 


2. Employ the cheapest teacher you can | 
get, regardless of qualifications, reputation | 


or experience. 


3. Find all the fault you can with the | 
teacher, and. tell everybody; especially let | 
| the invalid; its cool west winds refresh the 


the pupils hear it. 


4. When you hear a bad report about the | 
teacher or the school, circulate it as fast as | 
you can. 

5. Never visit the school, or encourage | 


the teacher. 
6. If you should happen to visit the 


school, take close notice of what seems to | 


go wrong, and tell everybody about it, ex- 
cept the teacher. 


dient to the teacher, and when one is pun- 
ished, rush to the schoolroom before your 
passion is cooled, and give the teacher a 
hearing in the matter in the presence of the 
school. 


dren to school regularly. 
9. Do not be concerned whether they 
have the necessary books. 


10. If any of the pupils make slow prog- — 


ress, blame the teacher for it. 


11. Occupy your old tumble-down school- | 
house as long as you can, and do not go to | 
' air keeps her rays, and lets them slip but 


any expense to repair it. 


12. Do not go to any expense to get ap- | 
; Shadows of evening are gathered by de- 


paratus, improved furniture, etc. 


13. If the teacher or pupils should com- . 
plain of an uncomfortable or inconvenient | 
schoolroom, do not consider it worthy of ; 
: In the morning, the sun would burst at one 
i bound from the bosom of night, and blaze 


notice. 
14. Get the cheapest fuel you can. 


In general, conduct your school on the | 


OUR WONDROUS ATMOSPHERE. 
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cheapest possible plan, and let your chief 
concern be to find fault and devise ways of 
retrenchment. 

If these rules are faithfully carried out, 
you are not likely to fail in having a bad 
school. 


_— 
— 


OUR WONDROUS ATMOSPHERE. 





4 HE atmosphere rises above us with its 

dome, arching towards the heavens, of 
which it is the most familiar synonym and 
symbol. It floats around us, like that grand 
object which the Apostle John saw in his 
vision; “a sea of glass like unto crystal.” 
So massive is it that when it stirs it tosses 
about great ships, like playthings, and 
sweeps cities and forest, like snow-flakes, 
to destruction before it; and yet is so subtle 
that we have lived years in it before we can 
be persuaded that it exists at all; and the 
great bulk of mankind never realize the 
truth that they are bathed in an ocean of 
air. Its weight is so enormous that irom 
shivers before it like glass; yet a soap balk 
sails through it with impunity, and the thin- 
nest insect waves it aside with its wing. 

It ministers lavishly to all the senses. We 
touch it not, but it touches us. Its warm 
south winds bring back color to the face of 


fevered brow, and make the blood mantle 
in our cheeks; even its north blast braces 
into new vigor the hardened children of our 
rugged climate. The eye is indebted to it 


for all the magnificence of sunrise, the full 


brightness of mid-day, the chastened radi- 
ance of the twilight, and the clouds that 
cradle near the setting sun. But for it, the 


r , | rainbow would want its “triumphal arch,” 
7 Never advise your children to be obe- | 


and the winds would not send their fleecy 
messengers on errands around the heavens. 
The cold ether would not shed snow 
feathers on the earth, nor would drops of 
dew gather on the flowers. The kindly rain 


ee . ' would never fall, nor hail, storm nor fog, 
8. Be indifferent about sending your chil- | 


diversify the face of the sky. 
Our naked globe would turn its tanned 
and unshadowed forehead towards the sun, 


: and one dreary monotonous blaze of light 


and heat dazzle and burn up all things. 
Were there no atmosphere, the evening sun 
would in a moment set, and, without warn- 
ing, plunge the earth in darkness. But the 


slowly through her fingers; so that the 
grees, and the flowers have time to bow 


their heads, and every creature space to 
find a place of rest, and to nestle to repose. 


above the horizon; but the air watches for 
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his coming, and sends at first one little ray 
to announce his approach, and then an- 
other, and by and by a handful, and so 
gently draws aside the curtain of night, and 
slowly lets the light fall on the face of the 
earth, till her eyelids open, and like a man, 
“she goeth forth again to her labors till the 
evening.” —Quarterly Review. 


<< 
~ 


EVIL COMMUNICATIONS. 





GUARD YOUR CHILDREN, 


. moral ruin caused by introducing 

impure, deceitful, and wicked servants 
into families where there are children, would 
appal parents could they but know its ex- 
tent. I have seen it stated that while one 
of the greatest philanthropists of modern 
times, who devoted his life to errands of 
mercy, was careful to train his only son in 
truth, virtue and religion, his trusted serv- 
sant was, at the same time, taking that son 
to the vilest haunts of infamy, and initiating 
‘him into all nameless vices, until he was 
ruined and died! 

We personally knew an instance where a 
kindly and well-meaning minister employed 
men of doubtful character on his farm, one 
result of whose service was that his prom- 
ising young son who worked with them 
was by them initiated into the mysteries of 
counterfeiting, and such other branches of 
knowledge as may be picked up by men who 
are familiar with jails and criminal life. 
The boy was an apt scholar, and became a 
thief himself, and only God’s mercy saved 
him from the life of shame and crime on 
which he was fairly started. 

“ Evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners;” and while it is right to deal kindly 
with the erring and the fallen, it is wrong 
to expose the young, unguarded, to their 
influence. 


GIVE YOUR GIRLS A ROOM. 


A mother writing to the Farm and Fire- 
side on the evils often resulting from put- 
ting the younger girls of a family to sleep 
with the hired girls, says of this practice: 

“Tt often arises from want of thought 
on the subject, and wish to save the care of 
an extra room; but if the mother could 
realize, as I do, the impure influence thus 
thrown about her child, she would endure 
any amount of toil and inconvenience rather 
than allow it. Of course, there are excep- 
tions—girls, pure-minded girls, who will be 
as careful of their words as the mother her- 
self—but in too many cases, every new 
hired girl brings a new lot of impure stories 
and information, with which she is only too 
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willing to enlighten the ignorant and inno- 
cent child. The child is under a vow to 
‘never, never tell any one, especially 
mother,’ and feels extremely wise; but she 
is really receiving false impressions which 
it will take years to eradicate, and losing 
an innocence of mind, a purity of thought, 
which, like the dew upon the rose, the down 
upon the peach, can never be regained. She 
may live to see the wrong and curse it; she 
may never see the wrong, and let it curse 
her. We all know how easily some natures 
are balanced, either to the right or wrong, 
and how slight an influence at a certain 
time will prove ‘the pebble in the streamlet 
scant,’ which turns the course of a whole 
life. 

“T have mentioned the main reason why 
the intimacy arising from the sharing of a 
room should be avoided, but there are other 
reasons why a young girl should have a 
room of her own. She will learn to keep 
it in order, to arrange it carefully, and take 
pride in collecting within it her little treas- 
ures. Then, too, we are apt to think that 
no season of life except our own present 
one contains any real trials; but they are 
scattered all along. The infant cries for its 
lost rattle, the child grieves for her broken 
doll, the school girl has her pet sorrows 
that everybody laughs at, and farther on 
comes to love troubles, which are certainly 
heart-breaking. Through them all, it is a 
comfort to have the privacy of one’s room, 
where, secure from intrusion, we can fight 
our mental battles or seek our needed quiet. 
Mothers, give your daughters a room to 
keep, to decorate, and to cry in.”—The 
Christian. 





ROTUNDITY OF THE EARTH. 


T HE spherical form of the earth is the 

fundamental principle of geography. 
The proofs of this truth present themselves 
to the senses; and they consist in certain 
remarkable appearances, either of objects 
upon the surface of the earth, or of the 


heavenly bodies. Why do towers, vessels, 
and mountains, when we recede from them, 
appear to sink below the horizon, commenc- 
ing with the base; and why, on the con- 
trary, when we approach them, do these ob- 
jects show first their summits, then their 
middle, and last of all their bases? These 
phenomena prove evidently that an ap- 
parent plane upon the earth is a curved 
surface, and that it is the convexity of this 
surface which conceals from the eye of the 
spectator upon the beach the hull of the 
vessel of which he sees the masts and sails. 

These things, too, happen uniformly, to- 
wards whatever part of the earth we travel ; 
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whether toward the east or toward the 
west; toward the north or toward the 
south: it is impossible, therefore, to avoid 
drawing the conclusion, that the whole sur- 
face of the earth is, on all sides, nearly 
regularly curved; or in other words, that 
the earth is a body approaching in figure 
more or less to a sphere. The same ref- 
erence is deducible from an observation of 
the heavens. The pole-star is that point in 
the heavens, which, itself alone immovable, 
appears to serve as a pivot to the apparent 
motions of the heavenly bodies. Now, if 
we proceed towards the north, we see the 
pole-star take a position more elevated in 
the heavens, with regard to the horizon. 
If we go towards the south, this same star 
appears to sink, and others, before invisible, 
appear successively to rise. It is, there- 
fore, impossible that the line whose direc- 
tion we follow, can be a straight line traced 
upon a horizontal plane; it can only be a 
curve; and, as the same change everywhere 
takes place, it is natural to conclude that the 
earth has at least a circular form north to 
south. The fact that the sun rises sooner 
to those who dwell more towards the east, 
and gradually later to others in proportion 
as they are removed to the west, proyes that 
it is equally circular from east to west; for, 
were it flat, the sun would begin to illum- 
inate all parts of its surface at the same 
instant. 

Another most convincing proof is fur- 
nished by the eclipse of the moon. These 
eclipses are known to be caused by the 
earth’s coming between the sun and moon, 
and intercepting or cutting off the supply 
of light from the sun which illuminates 
the moon’s surface or disk; the dark part 
of the moon’s disk is, therefore, nothing 
more than a representation of the earth’s 
shadow at the distance of the moon. In 
whatever position the earth happens to be 
at the time of an eclipse, its shadow upon 
the moon’s disk is always in the form of a 
circle or of part of a circle; the earth must, 
therefore, be a sphere, since no other than 
a spherical body, in every position in which 
it can be placed with respect to another 
body giving light, can cast a circular shadow 
upon a third body. 

The numerous voyages which have been 
made around the world have finally settled 
the matter for all those who persisted in 
regarding the earth as a round plane, or a 
hemispherical disk. Navigators, such as 
Magellan and Drake, sailing from Europe, 
have pursued a course always towards the 
west, (making only some deviations, in 
order to double the lands which stretch 
towards the south) and without quitting 
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this general direction, have returned to the 
same place whence they set out. 

Heemskerk, when he wintered at Nova 
Zembla, confirmed what astronomers had 
concluded from the spherical figure of the 
earth; namely, that the days and nights 
near the poles extend to several months. 
Finally, Cook, in approaching as near as 
possible to the southern polar circle, found 
that the voyage around was always dimin- 
ished proportionably to the diminution of 
his distance from the pole; so that we have 
thus obtained an ocular proof of the ro- 
tundity of the earth towards the south pole 
as well as towards the north. 

So many united proofs, as well as the ac- 
curacy of so many astronomical observa- 
tions, all of which have been made and cal- 
culated upon the one supposition of the 
sphericity of our earth, leave no room for 
reasonable doubts upon the subject. In 
vain does ignorance demand of us how the 
earth can remain suspended in the air with- 
out any support. Let us iook upon the 
heavens, and observe how many other 
globes roll in space. Let us then lay aside 
all uneasiness concerning the antipodes, 
that is, the people of the earth whose feet 
are turned towards ours; there is upon the 
globe neither high nor low; the antipodes 
see, in like manner as we do, the earth 
under their feet, and the sky over their 
heads.—Malte-Brun. 


GOOD WORDS TO A YOUNG MAN. 





HENRY WARD BEECHER’S ADVICE TO A 
YOUNG MAN. 


T HE following letter from Henry Ward 

Beecher to his son is reminiscent of 
the worldly good sense of the advice given 
to Laertes by Polonius, but it is also per- 
meated by the leaven of Christian expe- 


rience. The precepts in it are those which 
if followed would produce a good man as 
well as a gentleman. 

My Dear Herbert: You are now for the 
first time really launched into life for your- 
self. You go from your father’s house, 
and from all family connections, to make 
your own way in the world. It is a good 
time to make a new start, to cast out faults 
of whose evil you have an experience, and 
to take on habits the want of which you 
have found to be so damaging. 

I. You must not go into debt. Avoid 
debt as you would the devil. Make it a 
fundamental rule: No debt—cash or noth- 
ing. 

2. Make few promises. Religiously ob- 
serve even the small promise. A man who 
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means to keep his promises cannot afford to 
make many. 

3. Be scrupulously careful in all state- 
ments. Accuracy and perfect frankness, no 
guesswork. Either nothing or accurate 
truth. 

4. When working for others sink your- 
self out of sight; seek their interest. Make 
yourself necessary to those who employ 
you, by industry, fidelity and scrupulous in- 
tegrity. Selfishness is fatal. 

5. Hold yourself responsible for a higher 
standard than anybody else expects of you. 
Keep your personal standard high. Never 
excuse yourself to yourself. Never pity 
yourself. Be a hard master to yourself, but 
lenient to everybody else. 

6. Concentrate your force on your own 
proper business; do not turn off. Be con- 
stant, steadfast, persevering. 

7. The art of making one’s fortune is to 
spend nothing; in this country any intelli- 
gent and industrious young man may be- 
come rich if he stops all leaks and is not in 
a hurry. Do not make haste; be patient. 

8. Do not speculate or gamble. You go 
to a land where everybody is excited and 
strives to make money suddenly, largely, 
and without working for it. They blow 
soap bubbles. Steady, patient industry is 
both the safest and the surest way. Greed- 
iness and haste are two devils that destroy 
thousands every year. 

g. In regard to Mr. B—, he is a South- 
ern gentleman; he is receiving you as a 
favor to me; do not let him regret it. 

10. I beseech you correct one fault— 
severe speech of others; never speak evil of 
any man, no matter what the facts may be. 
Hasty fault-finding and severe speech of 
absent people, is not honorable, is apt to be 
unjust and cruel, makes enemies to your- 
self, and is wicked. 

11. You must remember that you go to 
Mr. B—— not to learn to manage a farm 
like his. One or two hundred acres, not 
forty thousand, is to be your future ‘home- 
stead; but you can learn the care of cattle, 
sheep, the culture of wheat, the climate, 
country, manners and customs, and a hun- 
dred things that will be needful. 

12. If by integrity; industry, and well- 
earned success you deserve well of your 
fellow-citizens, they may in years to come 
ask you to accept honors. Do not seek 
them, do not receive them while you are 
young—wait; but when you are established 
you may make your father’s name known 
with honor in halls of legislation. Lastly, 
do not forget your father’s and your 
mother’s God. Because you will be largely 
deprived of church privileges, you need all 
the nerve to keep your heart before God. 
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But do not despise small churches and 
humble preachers. “ Mind not high things, 
but condescend to men of low estate.” 
Read often the Proverbs, the precepts and 
duties enjoined in the New Testament. 
May your father’s God go with you and 
protect you—Henry Ward Beecher. 


elie 
——— 


THE DATE-PALM. 





HERE are many kinds of palm-trees 
growing in hot countries, but the 
date-palm is one of the most useful of them 
all. It is chiefly to be found in North 
Africa and Arabia, where the people almost 
live on dates. It grows also in India. If 
you look at a picture of this useful tree, 
you will see that it has a long, straight 
stem. Sometimes the date-palm reaches a 
height of 50 or 60 feet, and its leaves grow 
only at the top of the stem. There are 
often forty or fifty leaves, and these are 8 
to 10 feet long. These clustering leaves 
look very beautiful as they bend towards 
the earth. The date-palm grows on green 
spots in the desert, where there is a spring 
of water. This pretty, fertile spot in the 
sandy plain is called an oasis. There the 
date-palm lifts its tufted head, as if to call 
the traveller to sit under its shade. The 
Arab of the desert would not know what to 
do without this fruitful tree. It is well 
called the “king of the desert,” for it is 
really the only tree that grows in the wide 
sandy plains of Africa and Arabia. Just 
think for one minute what the date-palm 
means to the Arab. It gives him food, and 
it also gives him shade from the heat of the 
fierce sun. Besides, he always knows that 
where these palms grow there is sure to be 
some water, for the date-palm could not 
thrive without it. The fruit of the date- 
palm grows in large bunches, each of which 
may weigh as much as twenty pounds. 
There are many bunches of fruit on each 
tree. The date-palm does not bear fruit 
for the first seven years, but after that it 
bears large bunches for many years, and 
gives fruit till it is about one hundred years 
old. In many countries dates are the chief 
food of the people. An Arab date-mer- 
chant often goes about with a load of dates 
on his back, and a pair of scales in his 
hands. The fruit is eaten either fresh or 
dried. It is in the dried form that we use 
dates. In the same state they are carried 
on long journeys across the desert. The 
Arabs get a sweet juice from the fruit, and 
with this date-honey, as it is called, they 
sweeten their rice. From the fresh fruit 
they also make wine and vinegar, and the 
seeds are roasted to make a kind of coffee. 
Every part of the date-palm is used for 
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some good purpose. From the leaf-stalks 
all kinds of baskets, fans, and walking- 
sticks are made. The leaves themselves are 
made into bags and mats; and the wood of 
the tree is used for building, and for mak- 
ing fences. It is not very easy to get the 
fruit of the date-palm. The bunches are 
right at the top, and as the tree is tall and 
without branches it is rather hard to climb. 
However, many Arabs are clever climbers, 
and when they are at the top of the tree 
they pluck the bunches and throw the fruit 
into a large cloth, which they place beneath 
the tree. Donkeys then carry baskets of 
dates to the drying-grounds, where the fruit 
is laid out in great heaps to dry in the hot 
sun. 


_— 
——— 





A PLEA FOR THE PAGAN. 


(j= great, sure joy the explorer knows 
is that of coming in contact with 
fresh, unspoiled folk who are real and true 
and kind, hospitable and frank, from the 
heart of hearts to the tip of the fingers. 
Of one despised people of the Orient it is 
written by Lord John Russel, “ Although 


greatly to corrupt their manners, the 
noble nature of the savage is still percep- 
tible.” A traveler who met the chief of a 
desert tribe of Arabia says of him: “ His 
open countenance invites confidence. As 
he talks, you feel that he is sincere; there 
is a ring of truth in all he says.” Of some 
Amazonians who had not seen white people 
before, Doctor Farabee writes, “ We soon 
gained their confidence and spent two 
weeks with them so pleasantly that when we 
were ready to go Ogilvie said, ‘ What a pity 
we must leave such splendid people!’” 
Stefansson hates to think that civilization 
may come to the blond Eskimos he discov- 
ered, to spoil them, and so on ad infinitum. 
The diary of every successful traveler is 
filled with admiring reference to certain 


shame the vaunted virtues of the white 
man. 

It is a ridiculous—or a pathetic—conceit 
that attributes to us who have electric light, 


stea 1 i in : 
eam heat, plumbing, income taxes and | all nonsense, as you'll see ’fore you’re six 


sky scrapers the monopoly of truth and 
goodness. There are black men of Africa 
and India now suffering in French hospitals 
who have more of the spirit of a durable 
sainthood than many a pious professor who 
speaks our tongue and follows our fashion 
in his attire. The East justly resents our 
condescension. It could teach us a few 
things good for us to know, if we would 
learn. It is a question if some in our 
“upper classes” who habitually fracture 
the Ten Commandments after reciting them 


THE DUCKING OF MR. DICK. 





| white paint. 
| green, and there were green paper shades to 
; the windows—an unusual thing in a country 


| house! 
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in church are infinitely superior to those 
who keep the Ten Commandments though 
they never have heard of them. There 
are, of course, barbarians—like those of 
Central Europe—who bring into disrepute 
the ancient and honorable profession of 
the barbarian elsewhere, as in Central 
Africa. But for the most part the “sav- 
ages” are not so savage as we who are 
after their lands pretend. When Penn 
planted, he did not cut down men like trees. 
Elsewhere, settlers in America slew In- 
dians or dispossessed them, and were 
grieved when “the children of the Devil” 
retaliated. How soon are we to give battle, 
first to the heathendom in our own hearts, 
and demolish the idol of self as the naughti- 
est of all idolatries ?°—Public Ledger. 


— 
~~? 


THE DUCKING OF MR. DICK. 





BY J. L. HARBOUR 


STRANGER, looking on from the back- 
ground, would have been greatly amused 
to see the expressions on the faces of the boys 


the possession of a rich empire has tended | 24 girls of the Rose Lane school when they 


saw for the first time the new teacher, Mr. 
Timothy Dick, approaching. 

It was almost nine o’clock before he came, 
and some of the larger ones had been saying 
that they “guessed he had been scared out.” 

“Mabbe he won’t be so slow going away as 
he is getting here,” said Nat Brace, a surly- 
looking, untidy boy about seventeen years old. 

It was a neat little new country school-house, 
in the first freshness and spotlessness of snowy 
The blinds were painted grass 


school-house in that neighborhood. 

The luxury of blinds in the windows of a 
school house was sharply ridiculed by several 
slow-going people in the district. 

“Next thing you know they’ll be puttin’ 
down flowered carpets and sofies for them to 


- oon that gits too lazy to set up,” said 
Po with C | Oo r. Joyce. 
traits in “savages” that might put to | 


“ Laws-a-massy!” said Mrs. Jasper, who 


| had visited the new school-house with Mrs. 


Joyce to see how the tax money was being 
squandered. “Aint you heard what all this 


| style is being put on for?” 


“Of course I’ve heerd, Sally Jasper, and it’s 


months older. Now, the idear, Sally Jasper, 
the very idear, that the scholars air goin’ to 
behave any better in a school-house all fin- 
ished up like that than they would in the old 
Just as if white paint and green shet- 
ters and fancy school furniture, and all that, 
had anything to do with a boy’s moral 
natur’!” 

“Tt’s all Wesley Redding’s doings,” replied 
Mrs. Jasper. “He sticks up for it that the 
scholars air goin’ to act accordin’ to their sur- 
roundin’s, and if they have to set in a dirty, 
tumble-down old school-house, with the plas- 
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terin’ half off’n the walls, the stove all rusted 
out, and with old benches for seats and no 
place to put a cap or a shawl, exceptin’ to set 
on ’em—he says, Wesley Redding does, that 
boys and girls air bound to be slip-shod and 
even sassy theirselves! From the day he was 
*lected d’rector of the deestrict he fit for a new 
house; and now we'll see how his theory 
works.” 

The new house stood on a gentle rise at one 
end of the long Rose Lane, a grassy rural 
thoroughfare, sweet with the scent and bright 
with the delicate pink of wild roses blooming 
in almost every fence corner in their season. 

But the roses had fallen, and the yellow 
leaves of the bushes betokened frost and snow 
when young Mr. Timothy Dick walked up 
Rose Lane for the first time, one bright but 
slightly chilly October day. 

When the teacher left the Lane and walked 
up the well-worn path toward the school-house, 
the curious eyes of the forty or more boys and 
girls, of all sizes and ages, beheld for the first 
time a slightly-built, smooth faced and very 
trim young man, who came walking up the 
path, and greeted them cordially. 

“ Good-morning,” he said, with a smile, “I 
have almost set you a bad example by being 
late myself on the first day of school, but I 
have walked all the way from my home in 
Wayne, which you know is nearly six miles 
from here, and Mr. Redding detained me for 
several minutes when I was passing his house. 
But there are still three or four minutes be- 
fore nine o'clock; so no one can really say 
that I am late. Can he, my little man?” 

He put his hand lightly on the tangled red 
curls of little Sammy Pike’s head as he spoke. 
Sammy, quite overcome by this unexpected 
attention, blushed scarlet and lisped out: 

“No, thir.” 

“T am here just in time to open the school,” 
the teacher went on, “and we will go right in 
and get to work. 

He stepped to the door of the school-room, 
as he spoke, and said, in a pleasant tone: 

“Well, well! What a bright, pretty school- 
room! We ought to make famous progress in 
such a room as this. And we must keep it 
just as tidy as it is now.” 

Mr. Dick was a marked exception to many 
of the former teachers of the school in the 
exceeding tidiness of his appearance. 

Nat Brace glanced contemptuously toward 
some of his companions and whispered, “ He’s 
a reg’lar dude!” 

When Mr. Dick took out his handkerchief, 
and lightly brushed the dust from his polished 
boots and from the bottom of his trousers 
before entering the house, Nat whispered be- 
hind his hand to Bryan Thayer, “Just look 
at Miss Nancy!” 

“Miss Nancy’s” sense of hearing was acute. 
He heard Nat’s whisper, but did not show in 
any sign that he had heard it. 

Mr. Dick surprised the school by making no 
threats, and laying down no law to the school 
in his opening talk. This was an unheard of 
thing in the Rose Lane school. The surly, ig- 
norant man who had taught the school during 
the previous winter had brought with him on 
the first day a long, keen rod cut from a hick- 
ory sapling. Marching defiantly into the old 
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school-house, this teacher had given the desk 
several resounding whacks with the rod, and 
had said: 

“Now that’s what you'll all get if you don’t 
mind your books and be good. No whisper- 
ing, no sticking pins into each other, nothing 
but to study and behave yourselvese! Mind 
that, or you'll get this rod on your backs!” 

A new order of things seemed to be coming 
in with the new school-house and this trim, 
gentle-voiced young teacher. 

“T know his game,” said Bryan Thayer to 
several of the large boys during the first re- 
cess. “He’s going to try the soft-soldering 
game on us.” ° 

“His nice little meachin’, cityfied ways may 
work with the girls and the small boys, but 
they won’t go down with me,” said Nat Brace. 
“It takes muscle to fetch me to terms.” 

“Muscle!’ said Phineas Joyce, derisively. 
“ All the muscle he’s got wouldn’t hurt a fly.” 

“Well, he’d better get some up before the 
first snow comes, or some of the ten-year old 
boys will wash his face for him,” said Nat. 

“Yes, and you might get your own face 
washed about that time, Nat Brace,” said Sally 
Redding. ‘“ You boys will see what you'll get 
yet. He isn’t afraid of you, and I know it. 
Anyway, you ought to be ashemed of yourself 
if you go to making trouble after the gentle- 
manly way he’s treated us, and when we have 
such a lovely new school-house.” 

A shout of derision greeted this speech. 

“T’ll tell you what I’m going to do, boys,” 
said Nat Brace; “I’m going to find out what 
he’s good for. T’'ll haul out my jack-knife 
and go to whittlin’ the new desk right in 
school, and see what he does!” 

Ten minutes after the school was called to 
order, Mr. Dick, who was sitting at his desk 
with a first reader class before him, tapped the 
floor lightly with his foot and said, pleasantiy . 

“This won’t do, this won’t do at all. Whit- 
tling these new desks! That cannot be per- 
mitted. What’s your name, sir?” 

His hand was extended toward Nat Brace. 
There was no anger in his tones. 

“Nat Brace!” the boy called out doggedly. 

The teacher stopped at Nat’s desk, and held 
out his hand. 

“Well, Nat,” he said, “you may give me 
your knife for the present, and you may pay 
the school committee for the damage you have 
done to the property for the district. 

Never in all his unruly rebellious career had 
Nat Brace been approached in this cool man- 
ner. Never had a teacher taken up one of 
Nat’s gauntlets with a smile, and no trace of 
furious anger; and Mr. Dick’s smile won from 
Nat a half-dazed, half-ashamed sort of an 
obedience before the boy really knew that he 
was obeying. 

The large boys attended school irregularly 
at first. Farm duties kept them at home; but 
by the first of December all had begun to come 
every day. 

By this time Mr. Dick had won the respect 
and even the affection of the other pupils. It 
had also been proved that Mr. Redding’s 
theory was not groundless. Visitors to the 
school not only remarked the neat appear- 
ance of the room, the desks and pupils, but 
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perceived a decided improvement in the chil- 
dren’s manners. 

There was hardly a sign of rebellion on the 
part of the pupils until Phineas Joyce, Nat 
Brace, Bryan Thayer and Hiram Beal began 
to attend regularly. These four large boys 
had had the unenviable honor of barring oue, 
ducking and in other ways defying and mal- 
treating half of the teachers who had tried to 
teach the Rose Lane school during the past 
four years. 

These four boys walked to school together 
one frosty morning in November. They in- 
tended to go to school regularly now, and it 
was the first day they had all been in atten- 
dance. 

They felt that it was a fitting time to “Tet 
little Miss Nancy know who was boss.” 

Various methods of imparting this informa- 
tion to Mr. Dick were discussed. Just as 
they came to Lowrie’s Pond, Nat Brace struck 
the palms of his hands together, and said, 
gleefully: 

“T have it, boys; let’s give him a ducking! 
The water’s ice cold now, and I tell you it 
would take the starch right out of him to 
souse him under a few times.” 

“Yes, and it’d stop all this talk about their 
having got a teacher at last who could keep us 
in tow,” said Hiram Beal. “I’m in for the 
ducking.” 

“Well, I guess I am,” too, said Phin Joyce; 

“only I thought we’d kind o’ cut up a few of 
our little®didos first, and sort o’ rasp him up 
"fore we barred him out or ducked him, or 
tried anything like that.” 

let’s do it to-day!” cried Nat Brace. 
“Strike while the irons hot, says I. 

“While the water’s cold, you'd better say,” 
said Phineas. “He'll want something hot 
later on.” 

“Let’s grab him at recess time this morn- 
ing, and walk him over here to the pond and 
pitch him in.” 

“ All right—say we do!” 

The pond, which was a large one, was not 
more than three or four hundred feet from the 
school-house. The water was six feet deep at 
the very bank of a point nearest the house, and 
this was the place chosen by the boys for the 
ducking of the poor, unsuspecting Mr. Dick. 

He was standing on the platform watching 
some of the boys playing leap-frog, when 
— Thayer stepped up and said, with a 
eer: 

“We want you, Mister!” 

“You want me?” ; 

“Yes, we do. You come along with us.” 

Mr. Dick’s face flushed at the boy’s insolent 
tone and manner, but his voice was steady as 
he asked, “ What do you want of me?” 

“You come along and you'll find out,” said 
Bryan, and Nat Brace called out, jeeringly: 

“We might as well tell you right now that 
we’ re going to duck you! 

“Duck me?” 

“Yes sir; we're going to pitch you into 
Lowrie’s Pond, yonder.” 

“Oh, you are?” said Mr. Dick. He was 
pale instead of crimson now, and his eyes 
shone, but his voice was steady. 

“Yes, we air?” said Phineas Joyce. “And 
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if you don’t come along peaceably, we'll fetch 
you. We mean business! 

Mr. Dick glanced at the boys in silence for a 
moment. The other pupils had gathered 
around, breathless with excitement. Some of 
the girls began to cry. Little Sammy Pike, 
who had just been saying that he “ jutht loved 
Mithter Dick,” ran and hid in the woodshed, 
weeping. 

Sally Redding was aflame with indignation. 

“Shame on you!” she cried, pointing her 
finger scornfully at the four boys. “You're a 
pack of great cowardly bullies—that’s what 
you are! You’re four to one, and you’ve 
waited until there were four of you, because 
you didn’t dare touch the teacher single- 
handed. Don’t you go a step Mr. Dick. We 
girls will fight for you!” 

She interposed her small, slender self be- 
tween the teacher and his assailants, and stood 
there with clenched fists and flashing eyes. 

The boys sneered and jeered, although some 
of them had the grace to wince and flush at 
Sally’s truthful words. But Mr. Dick laid his 
hand lightly on Sally’s shoulder and said, with 
a smile: 

“You are a real little Trojan maiden, but 
I cannot have you waging war for me. 
think it best to yield gracefully, if I must 
yield. Now I will so with you, boys, but 
don’t you lay a hand on me to force me into 
going. I will go quietly along without giving 
you that trouble.” 

He started forward. 

“Don’t ye try to run away,” said Phineas 
Joyce, “ for we can outrun ye any day.” 

“T run away from you!” said the teacher, in 
a voice and with a look that made Phineas 
turn scarlet and hang back to escape that 
strange, contemptuous, searching look in the 
teacher’s eyes. The cowardly boy would have 
fled had be been alone. 

With the exception of Sammy Pike, who, 
peeping from between the cracks in the wood- 
shed, wept aloud, the whole school followed 
the teacher and the boys to the pond, many of 
the smaller children trembling and sobbing. 

‘You will kindly allow me to take off my 
coat, that I may have at least one dry garment 
to put on when I come out?” said Mr. Dick, 
when they stood on the very edge of the bank 
of the pond. 

“ Off with it, then,” said Hiram Beal. 

The other pupils had fallen back, and the 
a and the four boys stood alone on the 

ank, 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Dick, gently, as he 
threw off the coat, took a long breath, stood 
erect, and added; 

“Now I am ready.” 

A strange thing happened then. The chil- 
dren saw it with staring, wondering eyes and 
speechless lips. 

Bryan Thayer and Nat Brace had been 
standing directly i in front of Mr. Dick. Now, 
with the word “ready,” came two dull, strik- 
ing sounds, and Nat and Bryan went reeling 
and yelling backward into the water. 

Hiram Beal stood at the teacher’s right. 
Mr. Dick turned suddenly: his right arm shot 
out swiftly in his white shirt-sleeve, and the 
admiring small boys saw the muscle swell and 
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rise as Hiram fell to the ground and was 
dragged to the pond and rolled in by the 
teacher. 

Phineas Joyce turned to run away, but Sally 
Redding clung to his coat-tail as he passed her 
and held him back. 

He would have struck her, but Mr. Dick had 
him by the collar and dragged him back, while 
he cried: 

“Oh, please don’t, teacher! It’s all Nat 
Brace’s fault? He put us up to it. I—I— 
o-o-h!” 

In went Phineas with a mighty splash. 

Nat and Bryan were climbing up to steep 
bank, six feet high here, with chattering teeth, 
but Mr. Dick sent them both back into the 
water. Then he said, “I sincerely hope that 
this is the last exhibition I shall have to make 
of my muscular ability in any way. You boys 
may come out of the water and go home and 
get some dry clothes.” 

The memory of this lesson, coupled with 
something Phineas Joyce read a day or two 
afterward in a Wayne paper and told to his 
comrades, greatly increased their respect and 
admiration for Mr. Dick. 

Phineas had read that at a certain athletic 
exhibition recently given in Wayne, Mr. Tim- 
othy Dick had carried off all the honors, and 
that he had won the victory in a hotly-con- 
tested boat race. 

It was not long before the boys came to ad- 
mire and respect Mr. Dick for other reasons 
ian his unexpected and superior muscular 
powers. His coming to Rose Lane marked 


the beginning of a new and vastly better epoch 
in the history of that school—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


“WILLING TO COMMUNICATE.” 
BY REV, STEWART U. MITMAN, PH.D. 


VERY child born into the world be- 
comes potentially the heir of all the 
inheritances of the past. He comes into 
the Literary inheritance of the ages. His 
is the right to the world’s best books. He 
may claim possession of all the world’s best 
thought. He comes into the Scientific in- 
heritance. 

He may claim and utilize every scientific 
discovery, every useful invention, the whole 
of the accumulated experience of the past 
in the ordering and development of his own 
life. He comes into the Artistic inheri- 
tance. He may feed his soul upon the 
ideals of beauty left by the world’s great 
masters in poetry, music, painting, and 
sculpture. Nothing that has ever been ex- 
pressed of truth or of beauty may be de- 
nied him, if he claims it as his right. He 
comes into the Historical inheritance. He 
may utilize the lessons of the past for his 
own guidance. Imitating the excellencies 
of the great moral leaders of history, and 
avoiding the excesses of nations and of in- 
dividuals, human experience may become 
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for him a true beacon light by which to 
steer his own craft. He comes into the 
Religious inheritance. What men through- 
out the ages have thought about the great 
verities of God, and the Soul, and the 
Future Life, he may know. What men 
have inquired concerning the three great 
questions of man’s origin, of the meaning 
of life, and of his destiny he may ascertain; 
and how they have answered these funda- 
mental questions will largely determine his 
own answers to them. 

All this is commonplace. Potentially 
every child is the inheritor of all the past. 
But how comes it that so few really enter 
into their inheritance? Few men have en- 
tered even with measurable completeness 
into the whole of this magnificent legacy of 
the past. Indeed it may be said that none 
have done so. Sir Isaac Newton, near the 
close of his life, said: “As I look back 
over my life it seems to me as though I had 
been a little child playing by the seashore; 
at times, indeed, picking up a pebble 
smoother than ordinary, or finding an un- 
commonly brilliant shell, but leaving unex- 
plored the great ocean of truth beyond.” 
Some men have entered into a considerable 
portion of their inheritance—the great 
company of the world’s men of thought and 
affairs. Compared with the “ Five Talent” 
men counted in the ranks of the world’s 
leaders, they may be regarded as the “ Two 
Talent” men, men of average attainments. 
But the large majority of people belong 
neither to the one class nor to the other. 
They lay claim to no particular endow- 
ments; the world of literature and art is 
closed to them; they know nothing of the 
principles of science, so important a basis 
of our modern life; and as for history, es- 
pecially from the standpoint of its lessons, 
it is a closed book. Why? 

Because there has been no one to induct 
them into the legacy which awaited them. 
We hear a great deal about “ self-educated” 
men. As a matter of fact, there are none 
such. Whatever the limitations surround- 
ing the early life of such men as Abraham 
Lincoln, often cited as a conspicuous ex- 
ample of self education—we find that even 
such men would have remained largely un- 
educated had they not been able to draw 
upon some of the sources of knowledge and 
inspiration handed down from the past. 
The boy Lincoln endowed with an insa- 
tiable desire for knowledge, after a hard 
day’s work in the field or the forest, was 
willing to walk six miles to secure books 
for reading, and read them by the light of 
the smoldering fire. These books were his 
early teachers, almost the only teachers he 
had; but from the list of books which Lin~ 
coln read we note that some of the great 
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leaders of the world communicated to him 
their wisdom. 

Carlyle brings out the necessity of such 
contact between minds in his essay on 
“Chartism” when he says: “Soul is kin- 
dled by Soul.” 

All of us in looking back can recall cer- 
tain definite directions given our own life, 
by contact with those who were wiser, and 
possessed of a fuller experience than ours; 
who at the same time were “ willing to 
communicate” what they possessed. None 
of us has anything which he “did not re- 
ceive.” We think of the guidance of par- 
ents, especially of the mother; we think of 
the leadership exercised over us by those 
who were a little older, and stronger, and 
more talented than ourselves. Happy the 
young lad whose “hero” was truly a hero, 
one worthy of imitation. We think espe- 
cially of our teachers: What one of us does 
not recall definite moments of contact with 
some of our teachers in all the several 
stages of our formal training, at which 
times we saw a new vision, and determined 
to follow the light it shed? 

It was Compayre, we think, who defined 
education as “the individual’s preparation 
for complete living.” It is the privilege of 
the teacher to construe his work in a far 
broader way than most of them seem to do, 


as not merely the preparation of the indi- 
vidual child for earning a “ living,” but for 


“living a life.” That this may be the out- 
come, it is necessary for the teacher to 
“communicate” to the pupil the best in the 
experience of the past; and in order to do 
this, the teacher himself must possess that 
experience. No longer are we satisfied 
with those formal elements in training, 
which once were deemed sufficient in the 
education of the average child. CHARACTER 
must have a definite place in the finished 
product of the schools. We are passing 
through one of the great crises in world 
history, and we believe that after it is past, 
the world will be “different.” This is un- 
doubtedly true, but need not concern us now. 
The question is: What will the world of 
the next generation be like? What will 
America of that time be like? We answer 
that the world of the next generation will 
be determined, and is being determined 
right now, in this generation. Jt will be 
what we make it. When we reflect that the 
fathers and mothers of the next generation, 
the citizens of the next generation, the lead- 
ers in civic and national government of the 
next generation, the educators and preach- 
ers of the next generation—all are in our 
public schools as boys and girls to-day, the 
question, What will the next generation be 
like? is easily answered. They will be just 
what we are willing to make them. They 
will be no better nor any worse than the 
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ideals we to-day put into them. If you ex- 
pect from the next generation a lofty ideal 
of parenthood, you have got to put jt into 
the boyhood and girlhood of to-day, or it 
will not be there when you want it. If you 
expect in the next generation to see high 
ideals of civic and national life, you will 
be disappointed unless you sow the seeds 
of lofty civic idealism in the schools of to- 
day. 

If you really want the world made “ safe 
for democracy” you will not succeed unless 
you implant in the young life of the present 
the real meaning of that much-used and 
much misunderstood word, and definitely 
train our on-coming generation in a much 
wider application of the word “ democracy ” 
than yet obtains among us. In short, “Out 
of nothing, nothing comes.” Whatever you 
expect from the manhood and womanhood 
of twenty-five years hence, you have got to 
implant in the boyhood and girlhood of to- 
day, or when the time comes you will not 
find it there. 

As Americans we believe that the history 
and genius of our life possesses definite and 
valuable elements for humanity as a whole. 
What we call “ Americanism ”—our love 
of liberty, our interest in education, and, 
above all, our theoretical (not actual) su- 
periority to distinctions of class—all seem 
to be in line with the present-day tendencies 
of thought throughout the world. These 
ideals need to be shared with others; and 
they can be shared best by being really ex- 
emplified in our life. In some respects the 
British Empire is more “ democratic” than 
we are. In some respects our “ democracy ” 
is nothing more than a sham. In our treat- 
ment of the so-called “alien” population, 
so large an element in the nation’s strength, 
we have shown an indifference both toward 
them and to our own advantage which is 
appalling. We have shown an aloofness 
toward these hundreds of thousands of men 
and women annually knocking at our doors 
which demonstrates that our “democracy,” 
our “ Americanization,” is too precious to 
be shared, but must be kept for home con- 
sumption only. We have forgotten that 
New York city alone has more Jews than 
Jerusalem had in the time of King Solo- 
mon, that it has more Italians than are to 
be found in any city of the Italian Penin- 
sula except Rome and Naples; that Chi- 
cago is said to have in it more Germans 
than any German city outside of Berlin. 
We need to be reminded of the fact that a 
single county in our own state requires that 
the Bible distributed to it shall be in from 
thirty-five to forty languages and dialects; 
and that all over the land an increasing 
number of “aliens” are to be found, ready 
and willing to have our civilization im- 
parted to them. We seem to forget that 
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the present war has largely changed the 
term “alien.” That many of the lands 
whose natives only a short time ago were 
properly so named, are now our devoted al- 
lies in a world conflict. Read the casualty 
lists published from day to day in your 
newspapers, and you will see by the pre- 
ponderance of names of foreign origin, how 
really, albeit blindly perhaps, these sons of 
alien parentage are giving of their blood 
as our boys are doing, for an ideal which is 
essentially the American ideal, adopted by 
the world. 

But to the writer there is one other rea- 
son why we should be anxious and willing 
to share what we have with those who 
have it not, and that is because we are heirs 
of that idealism which their own forefath- 
ers possessed, and which later was lost. 

Behind the “ Dago”—can we ever forget 
it?—lies the Roman Empire, and Roman 
respect for authority. Behind the “Hunk” 
are Kossuth and Kosciusko, names familiar 
to every schoolboy. Behind the “ Sheeney” 
are king David and king Solomon, and 
those great moral heroes of the past, the 
prophets of Israel. When we have paid 
the debt we owe to Greece, the mother of 
arts and eloquence, to Rome, the symbol of 
authority, and to Israel, the exemplar of 
the religious spirit, we shall have the right 
to keep for ourselves and treasure up as in 
a napkin, our rich inheritance; but not 
sooner. We are the heirs of all ages, and 
TO HAVE IS TO USE, 

One day the writer stood upon an emi- 
nence overlooking the Bosphorus, that nar- 
row stretch of water connecting the Black 
Sea with the Sea of Marmora, looking 
across into Asia. Behind him were the 
buildings of Robert College, an institution 
for the training of the youth of the Turkish 
Empire, founded through the munificence 
of an American merchant. Here the waters 
of the Bosphorus separate Europe from 
Asia by a channel not more than a thousand 
feet wide. On the rock upon which he 
stood, tradition says that Xerxes once stood, 
watching the Persian army as it crossed 
into Europe, in its triumphant march. 
Across the narrow channel lay the conti- 
nent of Asia. The centre of world life dur- 
ing the Middle Ages—Constantinople—was 
nearby. In that city behind the strong 
walls, still standing, were preserved during 
the Dark Ages much of the literature and 
art of the past, safe from the onslaughts 
of the Goths. 

How fitting a contribution to world prog- 
ress Robert College seemed in such a set- 
ting! Here was America, the newest of 
the nations of the world, acknowledging its 
debt to the past! Here was the American 
Ideal—the ideal of Greece, the ideal of 
Rome, the ideal of Israel—re-presented to 





the continent which once possessed it, but 
from which its power to guide had long 
vanished! 

Here was Robert College exemplifying 
the truth that “to have is to use.” To be 
“willing to communicate” is the sole guar- 
antee of our right to possess! 

What the world will be after the war, 
can only be guessed. too many factors en- 
ter into the problem for even safe conjec- 
ture. What America will be after the 
war, we may definitely know. It will be 
what our teachers, our pastors, our humani- 
tarians make it. Its genius will be that 
which we “communicate” to the rising 
generation in the work of the Home and 
the School and the Church. 
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THREE QUESTIONS. 








BY LEO TOLSTOI. 





[* once occurred to a certain king, that if 
he always knew the right time to be- 
gin everything; if he knew who were the 
right people to listen to, and whom to 
avoid; and, above all, if he always knew 
what was the most important thing to do, 
he would never fail in anything he might 
undertake. And this thought having oc- 
curred to him, he had it proclaimed through- 
out his kingdom that he would give a great 
reward to any one who would teach him 
what was the right time for every action, 
and who were the most necessary people, 
and how he might know what was the most 
important thing to do. And learned men 
came to the King, but they all answered his 
questions differently. 

In reply to the first question, some said 
that to know the right time for every ac- 
tion, one must draw up in advance, a table 
of days, months and years, and must live 
strictly according to it. Only thus, said 
they, could everything be done at its proper 
time. Others declared that it was impos- 
sible to decide beforehand the right time 
for every action; but that, not letting 
oneself be absorbed in idle pastimes, one 
should always attend to all that was going 
on, and then do what: was most needful. 
Others, again, said that however attentive 
the King might be to what was going on, 
it was impossible for one man to decide cor- 
rectly the right time for every action, but 
that he should have a Council of wise men, 
who would help him to fix the proper time 
for everything. But then again others 
said there were some things which could 
not wait to be laid before a Council, but 
about which one had at once to decide 
whether to undertake them or not. But in 
order to decide that, one must know before- 
hand what was going to happen. It is 
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only magicians who know that; and, there- 
fore, in order to know the right time for 
every action, one must consult magicians, 

Equally various were the answers to the 
second question. Some said, the people the 
King most needed were his councils; 
others, the priests; others, the doctors; 
while some said the warriors were the most 
necessary. To the third question, as to 
what was the most important occupation: 
some replied that the most important thing 
in the world was science. Others said it 
was skill in warfare; and others, again, 
that it was religious worship. All the 
answers being different, the King agreed 
with none of them, and gave the reward to 
none. But still wishing to find the right 
answers to his questions, he decided to con- 
sult a hermit, widely renowned for his 
wisdom. 

The hermit lived in a wood which he 
never quitted, and he received none but 
common folk. So the King put on simple 
clothes, and before reaching the hermit’s 
cell dismounted from his horse, and, leav- 
ing his body-guard behind, went on alone. 
When the King approached, the hermit was 
digging the ground in front of his hut. 
Seeing the King, he greeted him and went 
on digging. The hermit was frail and 
weak, and each time he stuck his spade into 
the ground and turned a little earth, he 
breathed heavily. 

The King went up to him and said: “I 
have come to you, wise hermit, to ask you 
to answer three questions: How can I learn 
to do the right thing at the right time? 
Who are the people I most need, and to 
whom should I, therefore, pay more atten- 
tion than to the rest? And, what affairs 
are the most important, and need my first 
attention?” 

The hermit listened to the King, but 
answered nothing. He just spat on his 
hand and recommenced digging. “You are 
tired,” said the King, “let me take the spade 
and work awhile for you.” “Thanks!” said 
the hermit, and giving the spade to the King, 
he sat down on the ground. When he had 
dug two beds, the King stopped and re- 
peated his questions. The hermit again 
gave no answer, but rose, stretched out his 
hand for the spade, and said: “ Now rest 
awhile—and let me work a bit.” 

But the King did not give him the spade, 
and continued to dig. One hour passed, 
and another. The sun began to sink behind 
the trees, and the King at last stuck the 
spade into the ground, and said: “I came 
to you, wise man, for an answer to my 
questions. If you can give me none, tell 
me so, and I will return home.”. “Here 
comes some one running,” said the hermit, 
“let us see who it is.” 

The King turned round, and saw a 





bearded man come running out of the wood. 
The man held his hands pressed against his 
stomach, and blood was flowing from under 
them. When he reached the King, he fell 
fainting on the ground moaning feebly. The 
King and the hermit unfastened the man’s 
clothing. There was a large wound in his 
stomach. The King washed it as best he 
could, and bandaged it with his handker- 
chief and with a towel the hermit had. But 
the blood would not stop flowing, and the 
King again and again removed the band- 
age soaked with warm blood, and washed 
and rebandaged the wound. When at last 
the blood ceased flowing, the man revived 
and asked for something to drink. The 
King brought fresh water and gave it to 
him. Meanwhile the sun had set, and it 
had become cool. So the King, with the 
hermit’s help, carried the wounded man 
into the hut and laid him on the bed. Lying 
on the bed the man closed his eyes and was 
quiet; but the King was so tired with his 
walk and with the work he had done, that 
he crouched down on the threshold, and also 
fell asleep—so soundly that he slept all 
through the short summer night. When 
he awoke in the morning, it was long be- 
fore he could remember where he was, or 
who was the strange bearded man lying on 
the bed and gazing intently at him with 
shining eyes. 

“Forgive me!” said the bearded man in 
a weak voice, when he saw that the King 
was awake and was looking at him. 

“T do not know you, and have nothing to 
forgive you for,” said the King. 

“You do not know me, but I know you. 
I am that enemy of yours who swore to re- 
venge himself on you, because you executed 
his brother and seized his property. I 
knew you had gone alone to see the hermit, 
and I resolved to kill you on your way back. 
But the day passed and you did not retrun. 
So I came out from my ambush to find you, 
and I came upon your bodyguard, and they 
recognized me, and wounded me. I escaped 
from them, but should have bled to death 
had you not dressed my wound. I wished 
to kill you, and you have saved my life. 
Now, if I live, and if you wish it, I will 
serve you as your most faithful slave, and 
will bid my sons do the same. Forgive 
me!” 

The King was very glad to have made 
peace with his enemy so easily, and to have 
gained him for a friend, and he not only 
forgave him, but said he would send his 
servants and his own physician to attend 
him, and promised to restore his property. 
Having taken leave of the wounded man, 
the King went out into the porch and looked 
around for the hermit. Before going away 
he wished once more to beg an answer to 
the questions he had put. The hermit was 
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outside, on his knees, sowing seeds in the 
beds that had been dug the day before. 

The King approached him, and said: 
“For the last time, I pray you to answer 
my questions, wise man.” “ You have al- 
ready been answered!” said the hermit, still 
crouching on his thin legs, and looking up 
at the King, who stood before him. “ How 
answered? What do you mean?” asked 
the King. 

“Do you not see,” replied the hermit. 
“Tf you had not pitied my weakness yes- 
terday, and had not dug those beds for me, 
but had gone your way, that man would 
have attacked you, and you would have re- 
pented of not having stayed with me. So 
the most important time was when you were 
digging the beds; and I was the most im- 
portant man; and to do me good was your 
most important business. Afterwards when 
that man ran to us, the most important time 
was when you were attending to him, for if 
you had not bound up his wounds he would 
have died without having made peace with 
you. So he was the most important man, 
and what you did for him was your most 
important business. Remember then: there 
is only one time that is important—Now! 
It is the most important time because it is 
the only time when we have any power. 
The most necessary man is he with whom 
you are, for no man knows whether he will 
ever have dealings with any one else: and 
the most important affair is, to do him 
good, because for that purpose alone was 
man sent into this life!” 





BIBLE TEACHING. 





HE growing interest in moral and reli- 
gious education in these war days is 
timely, for war has brought an increase of 
juvenile crime, as usual, and the alert 
reader also notes that the very seed plot 
of the war was the false teaching of the 
whole German nation for a generation, 
which set aside Christian moral standards, 
and substituted a deified State with no 
standard of conduct. Judge Shafer, in 
receiving a bronze tablet of the Command- 
ments presented recently by the Interna- 
tional Reform Bureau to the Pittsburgh 
Court House, said, significantly: “This is 
what we are fighting for.” It should be 
remembered in considering outside church 
co-operation in education that only half the 
youth attend Sunday Schools, and that 
many of the 172 denominations are too 
small and too feeble to undertake any addi- 
tional work or expense. Those who most 
need moral education can have it only 
through the public schools. 
The Bureau will present a paper wall 
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chart of the Commandments, 30 x 40 inches, 
to any camp, or school, or mill, on receipt 
of 2 cents postage, and promise to post it; 
also for one for the outside glass-covered 
bulletin board of any church on same con- 
dition (but not for church interior); and 
one wall chart for any court house on 
promise, in that case, that it will be framed 
and hung in court room or prominent cor- 
ridor. The Commandments are without 
numbers, which are not in the Bible and on 
which Catholics, Protestants and Jews dif- 
fer. The charts are therefore approved by 
leaders of all these groups. 

So also are “ Illustrated Bible Readings,” 
cloth, 416 pp. octavo, 76 Tissot pictures in 
colors, which contains five-minute Bible se- 
lections for each day, usually a Bible story 
interpreted by Bible poetry—many of these 
suitable for special days of the college and 
school year. This beautiful book the Re- 
form Bureau will present to any public 
school teacher who is at liberty to read the 
Bible daily in school, who will promise to 
so use it, except teachers in high schools of 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Ohio and Washington, to which it has al- 
School Plans of All Lands,” by Dr. Wil- 
ready been presented. Fifteen cents postage 
should be sent, and name of school, to which, 
rather than to the individual teacher, it will 
be presented, with appropriate inscription. 
On receipt of application with same postage, 
the Reform Bureau will present “Bible in 
bur F. Crafts, cloth, octavo, 288 pp., to the 
office of any city or county Superintendent 
of Schools that has not been supplied. Ad- 
dress in all cases: International Reform 
Bureau, 206 Pa. Ave. S. E., Washington, 
5D; <. 
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FARMER TOMKINS IN HIS GARDEN. 


BY EDWARD A. RAND. 





up | LIKE to see things grow. I enjoy it,” 
says Farmer Tomkins to his summer 
boarder—a young woman who has come up 
into thé green valley of the Saco to forget 
she is a teacher, and to find rest in the shadow 
of the great hills and in the peaceful depths 
of the still forests. ' 

He says again, “ Yes, I enjoy it,” and his 
big, round, satisfied face bends over his 
parsley-bed like the moon that comes into 
the valley and sheds the benediction of its 
peace on the lowly fields and the lofty 
mountains. 

“Do you like to see things grow, Miss?” 

“Y-y-y-es, sir.” 

“T do. I mean you take this ’ere plant, 
and foller it from the seed to the shoot, and 
then watch it throw off, other shoots and 
take on leaves, and all so nicely shaped, cut 
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even and true, all a-growing higher and 
purtier—I tell you, to my soul it is jest nice. 
Then take all them fields!” 

He rises and waves his fat, brown hands 
towards a surface of corn, another of pota- 
toes, a third of wheat. 

“Now, that tells the story! All that 
there was flat and bare as my wife’s kitchen 
table after dinner; but what a feast Natur’ 
is a spreadin’ there in every field, and a- 
growin’, too, risin’ higher, more and more 
beautiful. I tell ye, it takes hold of my 
soul at such a rate sometimes that I feel 
like standin’ up and singing the doxology, 
and I never did sing it in the meetin’-house 
even—for I can’t tell one note from an- 
other, you know—and what folks would say 
if they saw me standin’ off in one of them 
fields and heard me singin,’ I can’t say. 
It is jest glorious, though, seein’ things 
grow. I once read about a man they 
charged with bein’ an atheist, and threw 
him into prison. They say he teched with 
his foot a straw that was a-lyin’ on his dun- 
geon floor, and he said from that straw he 
could prove the existence of God.” 

“Vanini, was it?” 

“T guess so; he or some other man. 
Now, I understand that man’s feelin’s. He 
was right about it. Oh, I must live where 
things are a-growin’ and a-provin’ some- 
thin’!” 

“Hooker said he wanted to see God’s 
blessing spring out of his mother earth, and 
so he asked to live in the country.” 

“Hooker? A very sensible man. Now 
you let me_ask you a question. Do you 
like to see things grow? You are a teacher. 
Souls grow just like my corn and wheat, 
my beans, my trees. Do you like to see 
things grow in the _ school-room,—boys 
grow, girls grow? For it is jest as much 
a-gettin’ bigger and bigger and more beau- 
tiful, a-takin’ in ideas, a-buddin’, a-bearin’ 
fruit. I should think you’d be real en- 
thusiastic.” 

“Y-y-yes, though sometimes the details 
of the cultivating essential to growth are 
rather wearisome.” 

“Oh, yes, I understand that. When my 
pig-weed and my smart-weed and all the 
other nuisances get to goin’, that isn’t so 
pleasant; but when a patch is gone over 
with my hoe, a bed weeded, a path cleared, 
a row of hills of corn all nicely piled up, 
and the weeds cut out of the way, it does 
look well! 


teacher and have the chance to se¢.souls 





grow. Take that boy out there in: the road, 
_—Neighbor Blossom’s boy. Ycu take him 
_and I know you'd do fust-class ,wark on 
him. You stir him up with new ideas and 
‘set him to thinkin’, and seed’ him down 
well, and you cultivate him, and you watch 


Even weedin’ has its pleasures,. 
Now I should think you’d jump tg. be a’ 
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him come right along like my corn, gettin’ 
to be a bigger boy all over, up here in his 
head as well as down where his feet are,— 
a-buddin’, you know, and a-puttin’ forth 
and a-bearin’ fruit——why, it is tremenjous! 
And that boy is a-goin’ to grow forever, 
right along, through eternity, knowin’ more 
and doin’ better, let us hope,—why, it is pos- 
itively tremenjous! Why, I should think 
you'd jump to be a teacher,—and I don’t 
see how you can stand still—the very 
idea—— ” 

She laughed. “I guess you must take 
my school, Farmer Tomkins.” 

And it would not be a bad thing for the 
school if that farmer could have the book 
drill necessary and take that school. He 
has the more important qualification,—ar- 
dent, enthusiastic, passionate enjoyment 
and appreciation of the processes of soul 
growth.—N. E. Journal of Education. 


_ 


RELIGION IN THE TRENCHES. 





BY WILLIAM T, ELLIS. 


ba oy is no infidelity in the trenches. 
Of skepticism concerning the refine- 
ments of religion there is much, but of re- 
pudiation of God there is virtually none. 
In the long, quiet times of waiting in the 
dugouts and in the billets there is vastly 
more of thought and discussion upon the 
loftiest themes than is ever suspected by 
the folk at home. Out of this tremendous 
experience, which has broken the shackles 
of the old manner of thinking and living, 
have been born certain general conclusions 
and convictions. 

Our armies believe in God. There has 
been no national propaganda among the 
Allies, such as the Germans have vigor- 
ously prosecuted, to proclaim the identity 
of our cause with the divine purpose and 
will. Nevertheless, the home training of 
the troops and the atmosphere of our whole 
previous life have led them to face the 
eternal reality at this time. They believe 
in a great God, whose ways are past find- 
ing out, but who is manifestly doing some- 
thing with humanity by means of this cata- 
clysm. 

Also the God honored in the trenches is 
a good God., His other name is love. He 
ris, tolerant of 4 soldier’s frailties, and, in 
some ill-defined serisé, 4 fellow-worker with 
the man who is staking: his life. to bring 
righteosness to pass on earth. -This God 
will deal gently with the fallem > For the 
average -soldier: is +a, fatalist:, He would 
-cxpresg*hinyself,:if he were in the habit of 
quoting Scripture, by some such passage as 
“My times as in Thy hand.” His it is to 
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be a good soldier; for the rest he trusts 
the good God. 

Most surprising and thought-compelling 
of all the comments that have come to my 
notice is found in one of the numerous war 
and religion books, “ God and the Soldier,” 
by two Scotch clergymen, the Rev. Drs. 
Norman MacLean and J. R. P. Sclater, of 
Edinburg, one of whom served as preacher 
and lecturer with the Scottish Church huts 
in France, and the other of whom was di- 
rector of religious services in behalf of the 

C. A. Their book has the peculiar 
distinction of being the substance of ad- 
dresses delivered before a weekly confer- 
ence of chaplains in one of the great camps 
in France. It is against the background of 
Scotch theology that the radicalism of the 
utterances I quote must be considered. 

This Scotch book advocates prayers for 
the dead. It does not go as far as Cardinal 
Mercier in proclaiming the sure salvation 
of the soldier slain, but it strikingly voices 
a sentiment I have repeatedly heard among 
British clergy: that this war will reintro- 
duce the churches of the Reformation to 
the Eucharist, to the crucifix and to pray- 
ers for the departed. 

The author introduces the subject by 
picturing a service with the soldiers 
wherein he has quoted Donald Hankey’s 
“Men, if you are wounded, it is Blighty; 
if you are killed, it is the Resurrection.” 
But at the close the unexpected confronted 
the preacher. A kilted, grim-faced Scot 
waited and asked this question: “Do you 
really believe that every soldier who dies 
in battle goes to heaven?” The spirit of 
all the Puritans glowed in his deep-set eyes. 
He made it clear that he had no use for 
such a gospel. He was a Christian and not 
a Mohammedan. His body was cheap—a 
shilling a day; his life was cheap—mere 
fodder for guns; his self-respect required 
that his soul should not be cheap. And a 
heaven gained through a splinter of shell 
would be but a cheap heaven indeed! ... 

“The question to which the stern-faced 
soldier wanted an answer is this: What does 
really happen to the soldier who dies in 
battle? In other days the question found a 
ready answer. The believer went instantly 
to a heaven of bliss and the unbeliever went 
instantly to a hell of everlasting torment. 
It was a clear answer, grim but logically 
unassailable on the premises. . . . Can we 


conceive the soldier hurled from the hell | 
Aré men ‘ 


of battle into an,-endiess fell ? 
who never had. chance °dn earth td be 
deprived . forever of any chance? Doubt- 
less many of them are men of sanguinary 
language and strange deeds, but they are 
the products Of a cjvilizati on that herds 
men in slums anid encircles them with ‘every 
evil. They lived in grime. How could they 
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be but grimy? Are they to be damned for 
the grime they did not create? But no 
grime of man’s creation can hide the god- 
like in them. They laugh at misery; they 
go down to the earthy hell with a jest; they 
scorn death to save a comrade, and for 
dim ideals they lay down life itself right 
joyously. It is inconceivable, whatever in- 


fallible theologians may say, that hell can-™ 


be the portion of these. But it is equally 
inconceivable that lives so stained and 
marred can ‘immediately pass into glory.’ 
They would be very unhappy if they did, 
for they would not feel at home. There 
is so much of good in them that hell cannot 
be their portion, and so much of evil that 
heaven cannot at once receive them. What 
then can be their lot? 

“What has become of the soldier whom 
neither the heaven nor the hell of the pre- 
war theology can receive? There are 
7,000,000 dead and 20,000,000 jousting still 
with death, and no man can see the end. 
Every other question pales before this of 
the destiny of these millions. The revolu- 
tion made by war in the social organism 
brings in its train a revolution in the realm 
of the soul. The Church must propound 
not only a doctrine of heaven and of hell, 
but also a doctrine of an intermediate 
state. 

“ Just as boys who pass from one school 
to another take up their tasks where they 
left off, some lower down and some higher 
up, according to their development, so will 
it be in the great school of life beyond. 
There the life suddenly ended on earth, will 
take up the interrupted task of its disci- 
pline and development. The soldier who, 
like all his comradés, spurned the cheap 
narcotic that would assure heaven to all 
men dying in battle was quite right. It 
is the heroic in the soul that spurns such 
opiates. But, if the soldier takes up life 
yonder just as he laid it down here, then 
this can be further said: The highest we 
know of the unseen Governor of the uni- 
verse is a love that will even die for His 
children. And in the hour of death, these, 
His children, content to be blotted out on 
earth that their country might live’ and 
their kindred be free, touched with groping 
hands the Father’s fairest raiment. They 
launched forth on the illimitable sea with 
the course set Godward. We can say that, 
and need not shrink from saying it. But 
what further rocks and shoals imperil the 
‘Voyage, who can say? 

, “Ever in hell, there can be no complete 
isolation.- ftom ‘God. For hell itself is 
within the’ coripass of His omnipresence, 
and the mdf’who makes his bed there at 
last'is -brought through anguish to say: 
“Lo; Thou art here!’ God is also in hell, 
and wherever He is He can only be doing 
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one thing—trying to win His children to 
Himself. That is what is meant by the 
footnote in history that tells how one went 
aforetime to preach to the ‘spirits in 
prison.’ It visualized the fact that how- 
ever far the soul may wander, it can never 
be beyond the reach of the Almighty Arm, 
or the pleading of His love. It is only a 
pagan idea that the destiny of immortal 
souls can be eternally fixed in a moment of 
time. The glory of man is that he is free. 
And his freedom he carries hence. Other- 
wise death would only transform him into 
an automation. He must be free, there as 
here, to fall away from the road that leads 
to splendor; free also to lift his eyes 
heavenward in the midst of hell—free, even 
there, to say: ‘I will arise and go to my 
Father.’ And in the long, long end God 
will win. The eternal harmony will at last 
be broken by the crying of not one lost soul. 
Though the road for many leadeth to hell, 
it goes through it and cannot end there.” 

A countless company of theologians, dead 
and living, would cry “heresy” over such 
teaching as the following from an honored 
minister of the Church of Scotland: 

“Tf their eternal destiny be not fixed 
unalterably in that moment of time when 
the soul parts from the body; if God be 
still striving to win them to Himself and 
to lead them to the clearer vision and the 
more excellent glory, then, surely, they are 
not passed beyond the sphere of our help 
nor the reach of our prayers. They are 
still bound up with us in the fellowship of 
one common faith. 

“We can realize this dependence of the 
dead on the living when we think how they 
are watching the course of that great con- 
flict in which they laid down their lives. 
We are left to wage the fight surrounded 
by the dead—‘the great cloud of wit- 
nesses.’ If our courage failed and our 
spirit flagged, so that the cause of the 
world’s freedom was lost through an inde- 
cisive peace, there would be for them the 
sense of failure, the knowledge that they 
had died in vain. Without us, therefore, 
they cannot be made perfect in the felicity 
of triumph over the evil that threatens to 
overwhelm the world. Were all other mo- 
tives to fail, this would fire our hearts and 
steel our wills—the motive of loyalty to the 
dead. 

“If prayer be the mightiest weapon 
placed in our hands, we dare not restrict its 
power merely to the aid of the living. For 
the dead also are still on the same stream 
of life as we are. And they, too, need the 
shepherding and shielding of God. 

“And the dead are as the living, within 
the fold of the one enveloping God. If a 
mother’s prayer may mean that a new in- 
Spiration can come to her son in the 
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trenches, and a new resolve to follow after 
God, surely a mother’s prayer may also 
mean a fuller sense of God coming to her 
son within the veil; and if he be far away, 
the resolution may rise in his heart: ‘I will 
arise and go to my Father.’ 

“We know regarding the dead that they 
pray for the living; for we read of ‘the 
golden vials full of odors which are the 
prayers of the saints.’ And this is so nat- 
ural that we instinctively know it to be 
true. The mother who prayed for her chil- 
dren on earth goes on praying for them in 
heaven. It is impossible that death could 
congeal the prayers of love on her lips. If 
through her prayers there come to us hope 
and vision and guidance, how dare we cease 
directing the forces of prayer towards 
them? For they are not yet perfected. For 
them, too, difficulties may emerge, and 
stretches of dim valleys may have to be 
passed. If they be still free (and we can 
not think that death can so pauperize as to 
make men mere automata) they may still 
have to face peril. For heaven is not x 
place where men can not sin, but rather a: 
place where they do not want to sin. And 
we can not err in that—in asking for our 
beloved dead that they may never more 
want to sin.” 

Clearly, this war is stimulating thought 
upon the profoundest themes; and in many 
hearts will be found an echo to the declara- 
tion of “God and the Soldier,” “That 
earth may again be made radiant for us 
with the glory of immortality we must open 
the windows of the soul towards our dead.” 
—Public Ledger. 
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BY ALICE F, KIERNAN. 





T PON the entrance of America into the 
war in April, 1917, Hon. P. R. Clax- 
ton, National Commissioner of Education, 
who has long recognized the value of the 
parent-teachers association, issued a letter 
to associations throughout the length and 
breadth of the Union, urging them to use 
their great net-work of organizations to 
carry out, as a war service, a systematic 
supervision of the welfare of children, in 
order to prevent the flood of juvenile delin- 
quency which has disturbed other Allied 
countries—and in order to insure that the 
generation which is to bear the brunt of 
Reconstruction shall be equal to it, phys- 
ically, intellectually and morally. He 
enumerated the following suggestions: 
I. Frequent meetings of parent-teacher 
associations throughout the year. 
2. Providing when possible a Director of 
Childrens’ Activities and Amusements, and 
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enlisting all children in activities or occu ; clubs have provided, at very reasonable 


pations suitable to their age and interest. 

3. Providing a committee of women qual- 
ified to help erring children by personal in- 
fluence and friendly help when called on 
for this service. 

4. Encouraging and aiding children in 
home garden work. 

5. Encouraging and aiding children in 
habits of thrift, in showing girls and 
mothers how they may utilize old garments 
in making many useful articles. 

6. Aiding mothers by showing how to 
provide nourishing diet for their families 
when so many of the usual articles of food 
must be eliminated, owing to their pro- 
hibitive price. 

7. Providing wholesome entertainment 
for youth. 

8. Encouraging patriotism and loyalty to 
the high principles of democracy, and in- 
culcating a spirit of personal responsibility 
as a citizen in the hearts of parents and 
children. 3 

9. Providing opportunities for non-Eng- 
lish speaking mothers to learn English and 
other things that aid them in understand- 
ing American life and customs, and mak- 
ing good citizens and inducing them to 
make use of these opportunities. 

10. Holding frequent and regular meet- 
ings for mothers of little babies, where the 
babies may be examined by physicians or 
nurses and the mothers advised as to their 
care. 

11. Keeping the school building open for 
such service as the community may require 
during the war. 

The response of the Mothers’ Congress 
has been immediate, and just what one 
would expect from an organization whose 
slogan is, “ Child-Welfare in Home, School, 
Church and State.” Its child-welfare com- 
mittees are co-operating everywhere with 
similar committees of the Women’s Com- 
mittee of the Council of National Defense 
in getting better physical education in 
schools, in providing mothers with literature 
on the care and upbringing of children, in 
pushing the establishment of kindergartens 
in obedience to the Bureau of Education’s 
drive for them in “Children’s Year,” 
The National Mothers’ Congress has been 
a true spirited mother to the boys in camp. 
Realizing that soldiers passing through 
cities with crowded hotel accommodations 
are subjected to peculiar temptations, the 
National Mothers’ Congress organized a 
Mothers’ Army and Navy Camp Committee 
which established within a short time three 
clubs for enlisted men—one on 22d street 
in Philadelphia considered a model of its 
kind, one in Baltimore and a Jolly Tar’s 
Club for marines at Waukegan. These 





rates, clean, safe, comfortable lodgings, 
with reading-rooms, shower-baths and rec- 
reation facilities, for soldiers passing 
through Baltimore and Philadelphia. Later 
the Congress purchased a permanent head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C., a beautiful 
five-story building on Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, and turned it over to the Government 
authorities to be used as a service club for 
soldiers passing through the Capital. That 
these clubs have been a Godsend to the 
thousands of men using them is attested by 
the many grateful letters received by the 
committee. 

The National Congress of Mothers has 
also set on foot a movement to organize 
the mothers of enlisted men for mutual 
comfort and efficient war service. The 
Pennsylvania Congress of Mothers, like all 
other divisions of the “ National,” is plan- 
ning its work with an eye single to the 
winning of the war, and the right solution 
of the reconstruction problem, as is evi- 
denced by the program for its annual state 
convention, which will be held at Coates- 
ville, October 24, 25 and 26. Dr. Henry E. 
Jackson, organizer of community centers 
for the U. S. Bureau of Education, will 
speak on what the parent-teacher associa- 
tion and the community center can do for 
each other, and a second representative of 
the U. S. Bureau of Education will outline 
a program for the Americanization of for- 
eign mothers. Mr. Kenneth Pray, of the 
Pennsylvania Public Charities Association, 
has consented to speak on “Juvenile De- 
linquency and the War,” while Dr. Andrew 
Thomas Smith, of West Chester, will speak 
on “Democracy and Child Training.” Dr. 
Charles A. Wagner, of Chester, is scheduled 
for a talk on “ Schools and the War,” while 
the need of physical education, revealed by 
our military system of physical examina- 
tion, will be stressed by Dr. Anna Schrada, 
of Erie. We hope to secure Supt. Bock of 
the Chester county schools to tell us how to 
organize county play festivals—a field in 
which he has met with a unique success. 
Supt. Bock deserves special recognition for 
his success along many progressive educa- 
tional lines, Chester county having the dis- 
tinction of being one  f the first counties in 
the state to attempt standardization of 
schools—and the banner county of the state 
as to number and vigor of home and school 
leagues—having eighty-seven schools or- 
ganized and only twelve unorganized. The 
annual convention of the Chester County 
Home and School Leagues will be held at 
the same time with the state convention of 
the Pennsylvania Congress of Mothers on 
the morning of October 26, at the Coates- 
ville High School. 
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AUTUMN ARBOR DAY. 


BLESSING FOR THE TREE PLANTER. 


O painter of the fruits and flowers! 
We thank Thee for Thy wise design, 

Whereby these human hands of ours 
In nature’s garden work with Thine. 


Give fools their gold and knaves their power; 
Let fortune’s bubbles rise and fall; 

Who sows a field or trains a flower 
Or plants a tree is more than all. 


For he who blesses most is blest; 

And God and man shall own his worth 
Who toils to leave as his bequest 

An added beauty to the earth. 


And, soon or late, to all who sow, 
The time of harvest shall be given; 
The flower shall bloom, the fruit shall grow, 
If not on earth, at last in Heaven. 
—Whittier. 


The war has greatly increased the use of 
timber for ship building and other purposes. 
Destructive forces are laying waste the finest 
wooded areas upon the surface of the earth. 
In vain have the experts made their fight 
against the blight which has kiiled our chest- 
nut trees. More than ever we need trees for 
fruit, for fuel, for shade, for building and 
manufacturing purposes. We also need birds 
to destroy the noxious insects which harm the 
growth of trees. Hence the function of our 
feathered friends should be made a part of 
the instruction in all our schools. 

To perpetuate the laudable custom of plant- 
ing trees in the fall as well as in the spring 
of the year, 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1918, 


is hereby designated as Autumn Arbor Day, 
and teachers, pupils and others are urged to 
observe the day by the planting of trees and 
other suitable exercises. 
NatHan C. SCHAEFFER, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 
Harrisburg, Sept. 17, 1918. 


At least eleven out of sixteen leading 
colleges of the country are facing material 
deficits for the current school year as a re- 
sult of the war, says a bulletin of the U. S. 
Bureau of Education. Several of those not 
in difficulty this year express grave doubts 
for the future should the war be long con- 
tinued. 


een SS ee Ss 


The value of The Journal is in the life, 
thought, suggestion it carries to its readers 
who are centres of influence in all parts of 
the state, and we are on the watch always 
for things that are helpful. Recently we 
heard Dr. Mitman, of Bethlehem, preach 
from the familiar words of Paul to Tim- 
othy, “ Willing to communicate.” It was 
an extempore discourse, but he has kindly 
written for us an article presenting thoughts 
from the sermon which it were well to con- 
sider and to remember. 


A great military reservation was estab- 
lished at the Pennsylvania State College 
when the institution reopened recently. 
Many old educational ideas were shelved 
for the duration of the war; dormitories 
and fraternity houses became barracks, and 
the free-and-easy conduct of the students 
was changed into strict military discipline. 
All this came about because the War De- 
partment has established at Penn State a 
branch of the students’ army training corps. 
One of the largest bodies of soldiers gath- 
ered in any part of the State will spend 
the coming winter, preparing for early 
service in the nation’s fighting forces. In 
addition to the 2,000 students who will join 
the S. A. T. C., there will be more than 
1,000 soldiers at the College for special in- 
struction in airplane and motor truck 
mechanics. 





> 


PROCLAMATION. 


HE following proclamation to the 
people of the Commonwealth was 
issued from the Executive Chamber at 
Harrisburg, September 14, 1918, by His 
Excellency, Martin G. Brumbaugh, Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania: 

Wuereas, The President of the United 
States under date of July 31, 1918, has 
called upon our people in so far as the 
draft laws will permit, to maintain the 
educational institutions of the Country 
and, if possible, with increased efficiency; 
and 
Wuereas, The Nation lives by its ideals. 
These can best be given our people in the 
period of youth and through the institu- 
tions that are set for the creating of ideals, 
namely, the home, the school and the 
church; and 

WueEreas, It is manifest that in this war 
time great numbers of trained men of 
sound education and clear ideals must be 
found to officer our great and growing 





army, opening to the colleges and universi- 
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ties this most vitally important field of 
service to our Country and civilization; 
and 

Wuereas, In the fateful days after the 
War, it is vital to the perpetuity of free 
institutions and to national prosperity to 
have a great array of splendidly trained 
men and women to give course and cur- 
rent to the nation’s endeavors; 

Now, therefore, I, Martin Grove Brum- 
baugh, Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, mindful of the tremendous 
influence of the school system of this Com- 
monwealth, do hereby urge upon all school 
authorities and upon all parents to main- 
tain the schools of the Commonwealth at 
the very highest plane of efficiency, and to 
teach in home and school and church the 
vital importance of keeping in the Nation 
high ideals of duty and loyalty. Whatever 
professional difficulties may arise, can be 
met and must be. Let us face this obliga- 
tion frankly and fearlessly and give to our 
Nation in this crisis and in the crucial days 
to come a thoroughly trained and ade- 
quately equipped citizenry. 

Given under my hand and the great Seal 
of the Commonwealth, at the City of Har- 
risburg, this twelfth day of September in 
the year of our Lord one thousand nine 
hundred and eighteen, and of the Com- 
monwealth the one hundred and forty- 


third. M. G. BrumBaucH. 





~— 


AN OPEN LETTER. 


To Teachers, Superintendents and Boards 
of School Directors: 

In entering upon the most trying year in 
the entire history of our public school sys- 
tem we should all bear in mind that the 
regular work of the school aims to banish 
illiteracy and to make ignorance impos- 
sible. The art of reading furnishes the 
key to all kinds of knowledge, the art of 
writing enables us to record our thoughts 
and to transmit then to other people ana 
to future generations. The art of reckon- 
ing lies at the foundation of all commercial 
and financial transactions. Branches like 
geography, history and civics are needed 
for guidance and for intelligent citizenship. 
Our Pennsylvania School Code requires 
that the common branches shall be taught 
in the English language in all public, 
private and parochial schools. The ac- 
quisition of the English language is the 
first step in the Americanization of the 
foreigner. No one can be fully adjusted 
to our American civilization without ac- 
quiring the rudiments of an English edu- 
cation. 





The school should aim to prevent ignor- 
ance of the new duties and activities 
which the war has imposed upon all our 
people. The beneficent activities of the 
Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. 
C. A., the Knights of Columbus and the 
Jewish Welfare Society should enlist the 
interest and support of all who are con- 
nected with the schools. Liberty Loans 
and war saving stamps should be explained 
and encouraged in all our schools. War 
gardens and the various forms of food 
production and food conservation should 
be fostered by special instruction. The . 
proper use of fuel, the planting and 
growth of trees, the protection of birds, 
the prevention of destructive fires and of 
waste in the use of our natural resources, 
these and many other things which an in- 
telligent people should know, are proper 
subjects of instruction in all our schools. 

Upon the recommendation of the Na- 
tional Education Association a booklet of 
sixty-seven pages, entitled “Food Guide 
for War Service at Home,” has been pre- 
pared under the direction of the United 
States Food Administration. It should be 
placed in the hands of every teacher with- 
out displacing the other valuable books 
which boards of school directors have 
adopted to aid in promoting war gardens, 
food production and conservation, and in 
preventing waste of natural resources. 

A booklet to assist in solving the problem 
of Americanization has also been prepared 
under the direction of a Bureau of the 
Department of Labor at Washington. The 
Department of Labor and Industry at 
Harrisburg is fostering the establishment 
of evening schools and other agencies for 
the purpose of making Pennsylvania one 
hundred per cent. American. Superin- 
tendents and school directors should work 
in harmony with the organizations which 
are seeking to solve this problem. 

The Bureau of Education and the Cen- 
tral Liberty Loan Committee are asking 
every school in the country to observe 
October 12 as Columbus Day. It is 
further urged that the day be celebrated by 
a patriotic rally and by a Liberty Loan 
rally as well. ; 

Fire Prevention Day has been postponed 
from Wednesday, October 9th, 1918, to 
Saturday, November 2, 1918, so that it may 
not interfere with the Liberty Loan cam- 
paign in October. The school exercises 
for this occasion will be observed on Fri- 
day, November 1, in accordance with the 
original program. 

The Pulp and Paper section of the War 
Industries Board strongly advises that, 
“during the war, adopting bodies shall 
make no change in text-bdoks except where 
the books in use are clearly unsuited to the 
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needs of the schools or where the advance 
in the art of teaching or conditions brought 
about by the war demand.” 

The French call the school the second 
line of defence, implying of course that the 
army and the navy constitute the first line 
of defence. Millions of Uncle Sam’s boys 
are preparing to make the supreme exhibi- 
tion of their patriotism upon the high seas 
and in foreign lands, and we who remain 
at home owe them the best available of 
everything, including sacrifice, service and 
support to the limit of our power and 
resources, 

Those who have made a careful study 
of the pupils in our public schools claim 
to have discovered that the two most com- 
mon characteristics of high school pupils 
are loyalty and patriotism. Ordinarily 
these are thought of as emotions or affec- 
tions, but when the will enters into them 
and makes them the law of life, they be- 
come virtues of the greatest value in the 
formation of character. The war fur- 
nishes many opportunities for fostering 
these virtues and promoting that love of 
home and kindred and friends and country 
which displaces greed and selfishness and 
makes treachery and treason impossible. 

After the return of our victorious army 
we expect to live in peace with our Allies 
and the other nations. Hence it is our 
duty to train our boys and girls to be 
human as well as American, to conserve 
the humanities as well as the material 


things, to live the Golden Rule and the 


Sermon on the Mount, and to cherish and 
enjoy the things of the mind and the higher 
life, the things that really make life worth 
living. 
Very respectfully, 
NaTtTHaAn C. SCHAEFFER, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


_ 
—e~ 


ARBOR DAY, OCTOBER 25TH. 





ERY few teachers have ever been in 
the habit of planting trees or are in- 
terested in planting them, even though they 
hold professional or permanent certificates 
or Normal School diplomas. The day is 
practically disregarded. If this planting is 
to be done widely, and the observance of 
the day is to become the habit of the com- 
munity through its schools; if the wisdom 
in the appointment of the day is to be gen- 
erally recognized, and the benefit and bless- 
ing that may result from it are to be real- 
ized and enjoyed its observance should be 
made, by action of the School Board, a rec- 
ognized part of the work of the school year. 
It should be thought about and planned for 
and observed as the one day in the year 





from which the greatest material good 
shall come to the homes of the entire 
school district. 

Think of the cumulative gain in value 
and beauty through a brief twenty years of 
time from the generous observance of Ar- 
bor Day—the fruit trees, the shade trees, 
the forest trees, the vines, the shrubbery, 
the roses that would be growing to gladden 
life and so make better men and women— 
which are never planted! 

The School Board is the centre of an 
authority that is supreme in things like this. 
It can require the proper observance of 
Arbor Day, as it can erect the Home for 
the Teacher and put into it the Father of 
the family as the gifted, trained, wise and 
permanent instructor in the school. And 
both of these great things it will do in the 
better day that is coming. 


— 
<< 





MAKE CHOICE OF RED BOOK. 





HE convenient blank for enrollment of 
members of the State Association 
which is sent out by Teasurer John C. 
Wagner, in accordance with action of the 
Executive Committee—to oblige a few 
persons impatient at the unavoidable delay 
until June in the issue of the Red Book— 
who think the main features of the Report 
can be had at an earlier date if sent to 
them in THE ScHooL JouRNAL from Janu- 
ary to June, 1919,—gives the following in- 
struction to the Membership Committee: 
“This book contains twenty-five receipts 
that you are authorized to give to persons 
who pay an Enrollment Fee of One Dol- 
lar which entitles them to membership for 
the current year in the Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association. Each member 
will receive a Cloth Bound Volume of the 
Proceedings—or Six Copies of The Penn- 
sylvania School Journal containing most of 
the Proceedings, if preferred. Those elect- 
ing to receive the six Copies of The School 
Journal must so designate at the time of en- 
rolling and their names must be in the 
hands of the Treasurer not later than, Jan- 
uary I, 1919. Each Superintendent should 
send to the Treasurer a typewritten list 
of the members of his district or county, 
giving name of teacher, position, and post- 
office address, of those electing to receive 
the Cloth Bound Volume of the Proceed- 
ings, together with One Dollar for each 
name on the list, at as early a date as pos- 
sible. Superintendents sending such type- 
written lists will not need to return the 
stubs of this book.” 
The JournaL would say, as earnestly 
as words can say it, that we do not think 


such choice wise or best—except it may be 
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in the case of some individuals who care 
only for special departments or topics. 
These had better subscribe personally for 
the Journat for the full year at the regu- 
lar rate and—gather in the Red Book 
“just the same” upon their membership, 
which may prove a timely gift to some one 
in the school work. We shall be glad if not 
a teacher who is enrolled as a member of 
the Pennsylvania Educational Association 
makes choice of the six numbers of The 
JournaL, from January to June, 1919, in- 
stead of the Report as contained in the Red 
Book for 1918. These numbers of THE 
JournaL while they will contain the gen- 
eral sessions and certain leading depart- 
ments as fully as the Book itself, and will 
present other departments in part, must 
contain also matter that has no reference 
to the meeting and cannot give more than 
a scant two-thirds of what will be found 
in the Book. If the Book were not pub- 
lished The JouRNAL report would be a great 
and most desirable thing. But there will 
be no list of members given in The 
JourNAL, and some papers and other mat- 
ter of less general interest to the teacher 
and school director which are given in the 
book must be omitted in The Journat. 
Again, we hope that everybody will choose 
the full Report in the volume of proceed- 
ings. 

When in January, 1852, sixty-six years 
ago, Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes began the 
publication of THE ScHooLt JouRNAL at the 
request of the Lancaster County Educa- 
tional Association, he was moving towards 
the organization of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association, which was advo- 
cated through its columns by himself and 
others during that year. A small number 
of earnest and devoted men met for or- 
ganization at Harrisburg in December, 
1852, in response to the repeated call of 
The JournaL. Dr. Burrowes, its pub- 
lisher, the organizer of the public school 
system under the law of 1835, and the 
foremost advocate of general education in 
Pennsylvania, was made its first President. 
Thus the State Association was virtually 
the child of The Journat. It was at once 
made the official organ of the Association, 
and has been recognized as such and has 
continued in this relation ever since. For 
sixty-six years, through twelve semi-annual 
and fifty-six annual meetings its sessions 
have been reported more or less fully in 
these columns. No other State has such 
a record, and Pennsylvania would not have 
it thus unbroken and complete but for the 
fact that those far-sighted men, Henry C. 
Hickok and Andrew G. Curtin, had this 
JourNAL made the official organ of our 
Department of Public Instruction at Har- 
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risburg more than sixty years ago. An ac- 
curate record of dates, presiding officers, 
and oe gg so far re known, of these 
sixty-eight meetings is found on page 423 
of the Red Book for 1917, last year. 


— 
<< 


DEATH OF LIEUT. COL. FETZER. 








N the battle front in France the first 

of our well-known school men to fall 

is Lieut. Col. Wallace W. Fetzer, late 

Superintendent of Milton, Northumberland 
County. 

In a letter to Mrs. Kemp, of Philadel- 
phia, Colonel George E. Kemp, commander 
of the 110th Infantry, tells how he narrowly 
escaped death when an exploding shell 
killed Mr. Fetzer, his second in command, 
who was standing by his side. He says: 
“ The command post, a fine brick house, was 
blown up. There were seventeen killed at 
that time, including two captive German 
captains who were being questioned. My 
jaw was a little sore the next day, just as 
though I had received a punch. Lieutenant 
Colonel Fetzer, who was standing at my 
side, was killed instantly. The first shell 
fell in the yard and threw dirt on us. Col- 
onel Fetzer was sitting on the step and was 
not touched. The next hit the building and 
killed three orderlies. Then we concluded 
to move, and had just got outside when the 
next shell came along and exploded with 
fatal effect. I heard it whistle and called 
that another was coming, immediately 
dropping to the ground, and fell into a 
slight wagon rut that probably shielded me. 
We had them breaking all around us that 
day. One fell into the ground close to me, 
but it proved to be a ‘dud,’ that is, one 
that fails to explode.” 

Dead on the field of honor. A good man, 
efficient alike in the school work and as an 
officer in the military service. 


> 


KINDERGARTEN UNION. 








Ban meeting of the International Kin- 
dergarten Union, held in Chicago, was 
of special interest, marking the Silver Anni- 
versary of that organization. The dele- 
gates and visiting kindergartners, nearly 
one thousand in number, represent the 
18,000 kindergartners and the 500,000 chil- 
dren in the kindergartens of the country. 
The striking feature of the convention 
was the procession of delegates with their 
varied banners from the different states. 
One of the most interesting days was that 
on which the members were the guests of 
the University of Chicago, at Mandell Hall. 
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The most impressive single meeting was 
the Silver Anniversary celebration held in 
the Blackstone Theater. At this meeting 
there were on the stage several of the 
charter members present at the first meet- 
ing held in connection with the Columbian 
Exposition; ten of the fourteen past presi- 
dents of the organization; kindergarten 
pioneers from different parts of the coun- 
try; and guests of honor. 

This meeting affords evidence of the 
continued progress of the kindergarten 
movement. That progress will be even 
more marked in the near future as a result 
of the recent action of Congress in making 
an appropriation for the maintenance of a 
Kindergarten Division in the Bureau of 
Education, and by improved laws for the 
establishment of kindergartens which sev- 
eral states have recently passed. 

Since this is the children’s year, a drive 
for more kindergartens is on, so that many 
more children may have the advantages 
which the kindergarten offers. At present 
these are enjoyed by but 500,000 of the 
4,000,000 children between the ages of 
four and six years in the United States. 
This drive has the backing of the National 
Council of Defense as well as of the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers, the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and other 
organizations. 


~~ 
_ 





CALLING MARRIED TEACHERS. 





“Repeal the married teacher regula- 
tions,” says Dr. P. P. Claxton, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education. “Reports from 
some cities indicated that a few school 
boards have not yet taken action to abolish 
the rule barring married women from 
teaching. This rule never did have much 
to recommend it, and the war has made it 
impossible of enforcement. Every woman 
who is a good teacher is needed, and mar- 
riage is no bar.” One teacher writes to the 
Bureau of Education: “I wish to call your 
attention to a situation which prevails 
throughout the Middle West and urge your 
influence to remedy this injustice. As you 
know most of the large cities will not em- 
ploy married women as teachers in the 
high schools. As you also know the War 
Department has placed in Class I all men 
whose wives are educated to earn a living. 
Many of these women were teachers in the 
larger high schools. These positions are 
now closed to us and we must teach in a 
small town, often subjects in which we are 
indifferently prepared, at a small wage, all 
because we have husbands who are giving 
themselves in answer to their country’s call. 
Is this exactly fair? Kansas City, Mo., 





Kansas City, Kans., Topeka, Kans., and 
many other cities have courteously re- 
turned all applications saying they employ 
no married women.” 

For the information of school boards 
that may not have seen Commissioner 
Claxton’s statement of March 8, 1918, ap- 
pealing to married teachers to return to 
schools, the Bureau is asking that the fol- 
lowing paragraph be reprinted: “ There are 
in the country scores of thousands of per- 
sons, mostly women, of good scholarship 
and professional training, who have had 
successful experience as teachers but who 
have retired from active service. Many of 
these might render valuable service again 
in the school. As a means of relief in the 
present crisis, I recommend that they be 
called again into active service and that 
laws, ordinances, and regulations of school 
boards prohibiting married women from 
teaching in the public schools be suspended 
or repealed.” 

Of course! The schools are for the chil- 
dren. They are not run in the interest of 
unmarried women only. Often married 
women, and mothers, are the very best 
teachers. Get them if you can. 





SEND THEM NEWSPAPERS. 





END the soldiers magazines and news- 
papers, but especially newspapers. All 
the correspondents say, “ Send them news- 
papers; they are hungry for home news.” 
Of course they are. Think how it is with 
yourself when far away from home! Al- 
most every family takes a daily newspaper, 
which could be wrapped, stamped and for- 
warded to some soldier. The postage is at 
the domestic rate—one cent for each four 
ounces or fraction thereof. That will carry 
a newspaper of ordinary size. If you do 
not know the address of any individual sol- 
dier, write on the wrapper: “For the Sol- 
diers, care of Major General John A. Le- 
jeune, U. S. Marine Corps, A. E. F,, 
France,” or any other officer whose name 
and command you may know. 

“In our family,” says one, “before we 
knew any individual soldier over there, we 
began sending our daily papers to ‘Our 
Marines,’ in care of their commanding offi- 
cer. One has to put his name and address 
on the wrapper, so in due time we were told 
how very much they were appreciated by 
both officers and men. The news, of course, 
is stale when it reaches them, but it is all 
the general news they get of what is going 
on at home; then there are the sporting 
page, the cartoons and the illustrations to 
interest them. But above all, they may see 
that people at home are appreciating all 
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their sacrifices and all their bravery and 
that they are backing them up. The sum- 
mer in France is shorter than ours, and 
newspapers conserve heat. They are fine 
chest protectors, make a warm extra 
blanket. Wet, and poked into cracks and 
crevices, the outer cold is kept out.” 


COLLEGES ON WAR BASIS. 








STUDENTS FACING A YEAR OF MILITARY DUTY. 


HE most radical change which will take 
place in colleges of the United States 
approved by the Government for the train- 
ing of young soldiers will be the disappear- 
ance of the old happy-go-lucky conditions 
of students, according to Third Assistant 
Secretary of War Keppel. 

“The colleges will not change their nor- 
mal courses nor lose their individuality. 
They will go on as separate organizations,” 
said Dean Keppel. “The college does not 
turn over its identity to the War Depart- 
ment. It goes on. It has its board of trus- 
tees, it has its funds—everything else. The 
department simply makes contracts with the 
college to train a number of men who are 
soldiers primarily and students merely be- 
cause they are ordered to be students.” 

Every college will maintain at its own 
discretion its particular entrance require- 
ments and the usual courses will be pre- 
scribed, with the addition that military 
training, under the direction of army offi- 
cers, will occupy the students during leis- 
ure hours. The students will be private 
soldiers, wearing uniforms and subject to 
regulation military discipline. 


GOVERNMENT TO MAINTAIN STUDENTS, 


Boys eighteen years or over who enter 
college this and next month will remain 
there, but they will be inducted into the 
military service, and the Government as- 
sumes the burden of their tuition fees in ad- 
dition to paying them a private’s pay. The 
students will specialize in subjects selected 
by the War Department, but, following as 
far as possible the individual bent of the 
man, will be permitted to develop along 
their favorite technical lines. Large num- 
bers of boys will be sent to special techni- 
cal institutions.” 

Dean Keppel explained the program as 
follows: 

“In order to get going by October 1, 
those students who normally wouJd be in 
every college, the boys over 18 who are in 
physical health, who would be there any- 
way at the time, will be retained, but a boy 
who is in college on that basis is not going 
to have a prescriptive right to stay on there 
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under the old happy-go-lucky college con- 
ditions, and if he doesn’t come through he 
will find himself in a training camp like any 
other drafted man. 

“T think there is no impropriety in say- 
ing that in this way we are simply testing 
those fellows out, and it is the intention of 
the committee to draw constantly on the 
enlisted men in the camps who are showing 
promise. For instance, if you were in a 
camp and I was in a college and I was not 
thought to be standing high in my work and 
you were showing promise, we might find 
ourselves exchanged. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS UNCHANGED. 


“Each college has its entrance require- 
ments, which are normally four years of 
high school, and while, of course, any col- 
lege can change its requirements, I do not 
think they are planning to do so. As you 
know, machinery similar to that above out- 
lined has been worked out for enabling a 
boy who has not had a high school educa- 
tion to go to a technical institution for 
work which will prepare him to be a tech- 
nician of some sort. 

“We will take as many men as the col- 
leges can provide for. We will not, of 
course, approve of a college that cannot 
maintain the men as we want them to. 

“This plan of course will only be carried 
out at colleges which have a military off- 
cer. Our construction program is going to 
be pressed to make provision for all the 
men who have to be trained under the new 
legislation, and, as a matter of fact, it is 
cheaper to send a boy to college and train 
him there than it is to send a boy to a can- 
tonment and give him the course of train- 
ing there. 

“As to teachers, in some caSes we can 
enlist the instructors to hold onto them. 

“The most important thing is to make it 
clear to the people of the country that this 
is not intended to be in any way a class 
segregation. It isn’t the nice boy who is 
going to get off easily. The need of the 
Government is to test its men out for © 
leadership as quickly as possible, and we 
simply want to use existing institutions of 
the country for that ‘purpose. It is part 
of the mobilizing of the entire organization 
of the country to meet a given need. The 
boy who is inducted belongs to the army. 
It can do anything it pleases with him, but 
it is a better plan to put a boy who has had 
a high school education where we can train 
him for responsibilities.” 

Everywhere the matter of rigid military 
training is accepted, and the students are 
in actual contact with army drill and dis- 
cipline. 
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INCREASE SALARIES. 





Rea nance can be no difference of opinion 
over the proposition of the State 
Board of Education that the salaries of the 
teachers throughout Pennsylvania shall be 
increased by at least 25 per cent. The 
teaching profession in the United States 
has ever been notoriously underpaid. 
While a continuous lip service of apprecia- 
tion of what the teachers mean to the 
country and to our civilization has not been 
wanting, they have been denied a living 
recompense and too often their salaries are 
below the level of the humblest unskilled 
laborer. This was the case before the war. 
Now that the substantial recognition of any 
kind of labor has been of the most gener- 
ous character, the teacher, in comparison, 
judged by the prevailing wage rates, is 
placed in a more insignificant class than 
ever. This is, of course, the rankest injus- 
tice. If the war is to result in a greater 
appreciation of those forces in the com- 
munity that make our civilization worth 
while and lie at the basis of all efficiency, 
then the teacher should be given first con- 
sideration. But we know this has not been 
done locally, and State teachers have been 
similarly ignored. The next Legislature, 
therefore, will have to pass a bill increas- 
ing the salaries of teachers; and Philadel- 
phia should anticipate this general rise by 
granting the local teachers what they have 
asked.—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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TEACHERS’ COUNTY INSTITUTES 








The following are the times and places 
at which the annual meeting of the Teach- 
ers’ County Institutes will be held for the 
year 1918: 


Adams, Gettysburg, November, 18. 
Allegheny, Pittsburgh, August "26. 
Armstrong, Kittanning, December 16. 
Beaver, Rochester, August 26. 
Bedford, Bedford, December 16. 
Berks, Reading, October 21. 

Blair, Hollidaysburg, December 2. 
Bradford, Towanda, October 7. 
Bucks, Doylestown, October 28. 
Butler, Butler, December 16. 
Cambria, Ebensburg, November 25. 
Cameron, Emporium, October 21. 
Carbon, Lehighton, October 21. 
Centre, Bellefonte, November 11. 
Chester, West Chester, October, 28. 
Clarion, Clarion, September 2. 
Clearfield, Clearfield, December 16. 
Clinton, Lock Haven, November 11. 
Columbia, Bloomsburg, December 2. 
Crawford, Meadville, August 19. 
Cumberland, Carlisle, December 2. 
Dauphin, Harrisburg, October 14. 








Delaware, Media, November 4. 

Elk, Ridgway, November 11. 

Erie, Erie, August 26. 

Fayette, Uniontown, December 16. 
Forest, Tionesta, October 28. 
Franklin, Chambersburg, November 18. 
Fulton, McConnellsburg, December 2. 
Greene, Waynesburg, October 14. 
Huntingdon, Huntingdon, October 28. 
Indiana, Indiana, October 21. 
Jefferson, Brookville, Devember 16. 
Juniata, Mifflintown, November 11. 
Lackawanna, Scranton, September 2. 
Lancaster, Lancaster, November 11. 
Lawrence, New Castle, October 7. 
Lebanon, Lebanon, October 21. 
Lehigh, Allentown, October 14. 
Luzerne, Wilkes-Barre, October 28. 
Lycoming, Muncy, December 16. 
McKean, Smethport, October 14. 
Mercer, Mercer, October 7. 

Mifflin, Lewistown, November 4. 
Monroe, Stroudsburg, November 11. 
Montgomery, Norristown, October 21. 
Montour, Danville, December 16. 
Northampton, Easton, October 21. 
Northumberland, Sunbury, December 16. 
Perry, New Bloomfield, December 2. 
Pike, Milford, October 28 

Potter, Coudersport, October 28. 
Schuylkill, Pottsville, October 14. 
Snyder, Middlesburg, December 2. 
Somerset, Somerset, August 26. 
Sullivan, Dushore, October 14. 
Susquehanna, Montrose, October 14. 
Tioga, Wellsboro, October 21. 

Union, Lewisburg, December 16. 
Venango, Franklin, December 16. 
Warren, Warren, October 28. 
Washington, Washington, September 2. 
Wayne, Honesdale, November 11. 
Westmoreland, Greensburg, December 16. 
Wyoming, Tunkhannock, November 18. 
York, York, November 25. 


City and Borough Institutes—Allen- 
town, October 14; Altoona, August 26; 
Carbondale, November 18; Coal Township 
at Shamokin, August 26; German Town- 
ship, September 3; Johnstown, August 27; 
Lebanon, August 26; McKees Rocks, Au- 
gust 26; Monessen, December 2; Mt. 
Carmel, August 26; New Kensington and 
Tarentum, at Tarentum, August 26; Pitts- 
ton, August 26; Shamokin, August 26. 
Sharon, September 2; Wikes-Barre, Sep- 
tember 3; Williamsport, August 26; Tri- 
District of Charleroi, Donora and Monon- 
gahela City, at Monongahela City, August 
26; Abington and Cheltenham, at Abington 
and Elkins Park, September 2. 

Each of the following will hold insti- 
tutes at different dates during the term: 
Braddock, Bradford’ City, Chester City, 
Connellsville, DuBois, Dunmore, Erie City, 
Harrisburg, Hazleton, Homestead, Lan- 
caster City, Latrobe, McKeesport, Mead- 
ville, Nanticoke, Oil City, Punxsutawney, 


-Reading, Scranton, Swissvale, Titusville, 


Uniontown, Vandergrift, Wilkinsburg. 
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HE members of the Association en- | cordingly. This was not done in the 
rolled in 1917 from cities, boroughs | figures for 1916. Of the three numbers 

and townships having superintendents are | here given in connection with each County, 
listed separately regardless of the counties | City, Borough and Township the first is 
in which they are located; and the en- | the whole number of teachers employed, 
rolled members from the counties, teachers | the second the number enrolled as members 
under the immediate supervision of the | of the State Educational Association, and 
County Superintendent, are credited ac- | the third the percentage of enrollment. 





ENROLLMENT IN PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 1917. 


Atams x5 ces 226 77 34 Delaware ........ 375 126 34 
Allegheny ....... 1540 205 19 Elke 2... .cccceee a2. 7. 3 
Armstrong ...... 409 2 5 Erie .......ccecee 384 20 8 
BEOVET: oo cciseies 364 9 2 Fayette .......... 750 442 50 
Bedtord .....is0< 345 32 10 Forest ........... 04 I tI 
en ae 550 148 27 Franklin ........ 320 14 4 
Serie Cae 298 30 10 Fulton .......... 84 53 63 
Bradford ........ 408 37 8 Greene .......... 260 14 5 
BEB cents inieiccccese 450 204 65 Huntingdon ..... 245 33 13 
eS re ee 350 27 8 Indiana .......... 443 9 2 
COMUMIA i660 v8 654 171 26 Jefferson ........ 350 9 3 
Cameron ........ Sho A oF" TURIGIO isicie' ccc oe 115 68 59 
CRO sick oete oe 320 174 54 ckawanna . 206 42 20 
CRORES oasis vcciss 325 15 5 Lancaster ....... 657 56 9 
en: BEE eres 485 169 35 Lawrence ........ 2333 2 «t 
CORN: 05 hse 285 15 5 Lebanon ......... 268 268 100 
Clearfield ........ 558 7 I MAPA ois 6 cerce 370 193 52 
CHAO: ... osc cese 200 12 6 Luzerne ......... 1200 6 &% 
Columbia ........ 273 130 48 Lycoming ....... 334 90 27 
Crawford ....... 400 26 7 McKean ......... 238 #4 2 
Cumberland ..... 293 109 37 Mercer .......... 358 37 10 
Dauphin ......... 330 252 76 Mifflin ........... 145 15 10 
Abington Twp. ... 48 49 100 Elwood City .. C7 ae ORS 
Altoona ......... 300 204 68 Erie ............. | 4i2 31 8 
Allentown ....... 278 269 96 Farrell .......... “3.1 2 
Ambridge ....... 62 21 34 Fr nklin ........ 55 33 60 
Archibald ....... 36 oO o German Twp..... 65 37 57 
Ashland ......... 24 25 100 Greensburg ...... 80 80 100 
Bangor .......... 31 2 6 Greenville ....... 36 4 II 
Beaver Falls ..... 70 14 20 Hanover ......... 45 24 53 
Berwick ......... 34 35 100 Harrisburg ...... 345 268 78 
Bethlehem ....... 80 41 51 Hazleton ........ 160 163 100 
Bellefonte ....... 23 23 100 Hazel Twp....... 76 76 100 
Blakely .......... 30 © O Homestead ...... 100 IOI 100 
Bloomsburg ..... 37. 38 100 Huntingdon ..... 38 2 5 
Braddock ........ 90 63 70 Jeannette ........ 45 45 100 
Bradford ........ 72 7 10 Johnstown ....... 321 329 100 
PSTGRROL 65.0 vcs 00 oo 33° 10 33 Juniata .......... 47 22 47 
Butler ........... G7 8S TSB ANE is. i cee 42 29 690 
Carbondale ...... or 2 2 Kittanning ....... 4 5 
Carnie. .6.. ec. 52 53 100 Lancaster ........ 170 27 16 
Carnegie ........ 54 54100 Lansford ........ 38 oOo 0 
Chambersburg . 63 35 56 Latrobe ......... 56 2 4 
Charleroi ........ 63 62 98 Lebanon ......... 89 89 100 
Cheltenham Twp. 6s 33 .51 Lock Haven ..... 40 12 30 
Coal Twp. ....... 106 © oO Lower Merion . 100 17 17 
CCHEBIOR 60s ce 215 82 38 Lewistown ....... 53 25 47 
Coatesville ...... 78 53 68 McKeesport ..... 241 1 Y% 
Columbia ........ 49 23 47 McKees Rocks... 44 8 18 
Connellsville ..... 85 2 2 Mahanoy City ... 65 23 35 
Conshohocken ... 32 10 31 Mahanoy Twp.... 44 0 0 
Coraopolis ....... 37. 26 70 Meadville ....... 95 «. =f 
Ee 33‘ 1 3 Middletown ...... 25 20 80 
Duquesne ....... o2 & & Milton.....<...... a3: 
Danville ......... 34 19 56 Minersville ...... = 36 100 
Lc ee 40 1 3 Monessen ....... 105 106 100 
Dickson City ..... 48 2 4 Monongahela City 46 47 100 
Donora ......... 62 53 85 Mount Carmel.... 71 46 65 
DuBois .....35%.:; wd 9 12 Mt. Pleasant Twp. 64 5 8 
Dunmore ........ 99 100 Munhall ..... vee 30 30 100 


Ore na 122 79 Nanticoke ....... II5 1I5 100 


Monroe ......... 195 52 27 
Montgomery .... 655 35 5 
Montour ........ 49 0 0 
Northampton .... 370 22 6 
Northumberland.. 295 32 12 
PRUE suc coe s os 201 109 54 
ME. csdndie anders 70 57 8&1 
PORE 56 his ois ose 220 30 14 
Schuylkill ....... 676 84 12 
Snyder .......... 129 130 100 
Somerset ........ 466 75 16 
Sullivan ......... 104 0 O 
Susquehanna .... 281 2 I 
2 iS ae 320 31 10 
WIG 6 oe Saco 109 69 63 
Venango ........ 230 17 7 
Warren ......... 250 56 22 
Washington ..... 750 263 35 
Wayne .......... 250 5 2 
Westmoreland ... 974 357 37 
Wyoming ....... 133 45 34 
WOE Wisc 0 sine 0 579 18 3 
New Brighton ... 51 2 4 
New Castle...... 232 1 &% 
New Kensington. 68 32 47 
Newport Twp.... 70 0 0 
Norristown ...... 114 34 30 
Northampton .... 41 42 100 
Onl City sa.ccse5e 093 O O 
Old Forge ....... 55 0 0O 
Olyphant ........ 5I 7 14 
Philadelphia ..... 5617 89 2 
Phoenixville ..... 47 30 64 
Pittsburgh ....... 2700 20 I 
Pittston ......... 80 2 3 
Pottstown ....... 80 20 25 
Pottsville ........ 8 5 6 
Punxsutawney ... 57 21 37 
Radnor Twp. .... 48 19 40 
Rankin .......... 40 14 35 
Reading ......... 431 92 21 
Redstone Twp. .. 53 41 77 
Rochester ....... 33 0 O 
Rostraver Twp... 490 33 67 
Scranton ........ 671 243 36 
Shamokin ....... IOI 14 14 
Sharon .......... 95 12 13 
Shenandoah ..... 89 32 36 
South Bethlehem. 65 65 100 
Steelton ......... 56 56 100 
Sunbury ......... 76 2 3 
Swissvale ....... 52 4 8 
Tamaqua ........ 49 49 100 
Tarentum ....... 50 10 20 
EGVIOP 65s hse es “4°33 7 
Throop .......... 37 0 O 
Titusville ........ 49 1 2 
Tyrone .......... 53 21 40 
Uniontown ...... ‘ go 10 II 
Upper Darby .... 44 45 100 
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Vandergrift ..... 46 9 20 
Warren ......... 90 10 II 
Washington’ ..... 116 64 55 


Waynesboro ..... 53 49 92 
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Adams ......... 

Allegheny 

Armstrong 

Beaver .....:00. 

Bedford ........ 

TOURS ccioesccdce 

Lo ee eRe eareae 

Bradford 

Bucks 

Butler 

Cambria ........ 

Cameron ........ 

Carbon ......... 

Center ......... 

Chester ........ 

Clarion ..cc08<cc 

Clearfield 

Clinton ......... 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Cumberland .... 284 123 43 
Dauphin ....... 323 212 66 
Cities, Boroughs, Townships 
Abington Twp... 44 18 4! 
Altoona ........ 250 192 74 
Allentown 219 255 100 
Ambridge 43 6 14 
Archbald o Oo 
Ashland ........ 25 25 100 
Bangor ......... 31 5 16 
Beaver Falls ... 62 22 35 
Berwick ....... 34 35 100 
Bethlehem ...... 65 57 8&8 
Blakely ........ 30 31 100 
Bloomsburg .... 36 37 100 
Braddock ....... 83 75 90 
Bradford ....... 71 7 10 
Bristol ......... 31 24 77 
Butler .......00. 07 +9 I0 
Bellefonte ...... 23 23 100 
Carbondale ....... 1G 2 3 
Carlisle ......... 52 54 100 
Carnegie ....... 52 45 87 
Chambersburg .. 50 42 84 
Charleroi ....... 63 43 68 
Cheltenham Twp. 50 57 97 
Chester ........ 188 109 58 
Coal Twp. ...... 098 oOo oO 
Coatesville ..... 63 53 84 
Columbia ....... 49 34 60 
Connellsville .... 87 5 6 
Conshohocken .. 28 15 54 
Coraopolis ...... 35 Oo O 
OSEY, oShicccces 33 15 45 
Danville 32 25 78 
Datyy vic cs see 40 21 52 
Dickson City .. 42 0 0 
Donora ......... 55 17 31 
DuBois ......... 77 23 30 
Dunmore ....... 8% 3 3 
Duquesne ....... eS 
Easton ......06 142 110 78 
pL ea ae 402 94 23 
Farrell ......... 44 0 0 
Franklin ........ 50 3 6 
German Twp. 65 23 35 





West Chester .... 
West Mahanoy . 

Wilkes-Barre .... 
Wilkensburg ..... 


60 28 


37 ~O 
308 171 
119 93 


Delaware ....... 441 83 
MEU wo acice neue 232 42 
TOON Sivecc ctiewe 384 25 
Fayette ......... 708 338 
WOLEEE cvccececes 102 I 
Franklin ........ 313 (41 
Fulton ......... 8. 
Greene ......... 269 65 
Huntingdon 245 54 
Indiana ......... 443 41 
Jefferson ....... 345 21 
Juniata ....2.00- 115 66 
Lackawanna .... 206 49 
Lancaster ....... 657 84 
Lawrence ....... 233. «2 
Lebanon ......... 276 
Lehigh ......... 357 220 
Luzerne ........ 1131 48 
Lycoming ...... 338 165 
McKean ........ 238 2 
Mercer ....... 358 48 
Mifflin ......... 138 30 
Greensburg ..... 79 81 
Greenville ...... 36 13 
Hanover ....... a g 
Harrisburg ..... 322 332 
Hazleton ....... 167 120 
Hazle Twp. ..... 94 -§ 
Homestead ..... Ol 47 
Huntingdon ..... 3 3 
Jeannette ....... a 
Johnstown ...... 307 26 
— aeeaee tins 41 33 
AM ea a 5 asices 42 44 
Kittanning ..... 46 3 
Lancaster ....... 185 43 
Lansford ....... "@t FI 
Latrobe ........ 56 59 
Lebanon ....... oI 
Lewistown ..... 44 46 


Lock Haven .... 30 24 
Lower Merion 

TEMG cS lcccc es 06 67 
McKeesport .... 252 2 
McKees Rocks... 43 19 
Mahanoy City .. 
Mahanoy Twp... 44 0 


Meadville ....... 75 21 
Middletown .... 25 16 
MiON: cc. cccces “a 
Minersville ..... 3 77 
Monessen ....... 86 94 
MonongahelaCity 46 25 
Mount Carmel .. 71 17 
Mt.Pleasant Twp. 64 7 
Nanticoke ...... 103 103 
New Brighton .. 48 16 
New Castle ..... 2337 2 
New Kensington. 70 53 
Newport Twp... 70 Oo 
Norristown ..... 110 20 
Northampton ... °~37 42 
Oi City. ics... 93 «6 
Old Forge ..... 55 18 


PERCENTAGE OF LOCAL ENROLLMENT, 1916. 


47 Windber ........ 41 21 
o Williamsport .... 160 100 
56 Winton. 2.2 cece 33 0 
98 - Yore Cay .....<. 225 47 
ASSOCIATION FOR I9I6. 
19 Monroe ........ 190 61 
18 Montgomery 496 41 
7 Montour ....... 49 a 
48 Northampton ... 348 18 
1 Northumberland. 278 & 
eB. ee 183 III 
POS ee ae? 74 
Sh VOREE. cc civcccs 224 213 
22 Schuylkill ...... 676 136 
Pi Cee 127 132 
6 Somerset ....... 466 61 
59 Sullivan ........ 104 6 
24 Susquehanna ... 296 48 
RY PG aes ences 316 49 
® Uae 6 cc cise ee 103 63 
100 Venango ....... 234. <3 
Ga WArrelt... 005.002. 250 JI 
4 Washington .... 724 338 
49 Wayne. ....cc<05. 247 19 
1 Westmoreland QI5 179 
14 Wyoming ...... 136 
SB EON eo odcice vex 562 16 
100 Olyphant ....... sr 6 
36 Philadelphia .... 5617 208 
8 Phoenixville .... 46 22 
100 Pittsburgh ..... 2700 159 
72 Pittston ......0- 80 23 
4 Pottstown ...... 79 57 
52 Pottsville ....... 81 12 
8 Punxsutawney .. 51 31 
3 Radnor Twp. ... 43 38 
80 i eer 438 135 
100 Redstone Twp... 53 1 
- Rochester ....... 33 20 
23 Rostraver Twp... 49 21 
35 ocranton ....... 681 225 
100 Shamokin ...... 101 60 
16 EEO os ne ck csc 86 22 
100 Shenandoah ..... 8 53 
62 South Bethlehem. 61 63 
Steelion <<c0s0<< 63 51 
yo Sunbury ........ 68 o 
1 Swissvale ...... 52 20 
44 Tamaqua ....... 47 49 
25 Tarentum ...... 45 I! 
O TAVlOP < evcceccse 43.43 
eS TRGED i. veces’ @- @ 
64 Titusville ....... 49 1! 
12 Tyrone ;........ 47 39 
100 Uniontown ..... 92 46 
1oo Upper Darby ... 34 


I 
Vandergrift .... 45 22 
Warren .......+- 03 «5 
Washington .... III 74 
Waynesboro .... 44 33 
West Chester... 56 33 
West Mahanoy. 37 0 


Wilkes-Barre ... 308 170 
Wilkinsburg .... 115 35 
Windber ....... 39. 3 
Williamsport ... 161 169 100 
Willi 2. duess 33 O 
WOME seckcacess 212 53 25 
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LET one call to mind those chants so simple and 
so touching, that terminate at Rome the funeral 
solemnities of those three days which the Church 
particularly devotes to the expression of its grief, in 
the last week of Lent. In that nave where the 
genius of Michael Angelo has embraced the duration 
of ages, from the wonders of creation to the last 
judgment that must destroy its works, are celebrated, 
in the presence of the Roman pontiff, those nocturnal 
ceremonies whose rites, symbols and plaintive liturgies 
seem to be so many figures of the mystery of grief to 
which they are consecrated. The light decreasing by 
degrees, at the termination of each psalm, you would 
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say that a funeral veil is extended little by little over 
those religious vaults. Soon the doubtful light of the 
last lamp allows you to perceive nothing but Christ in 
the distance, in the midst of clouds, pronouncing his 
judgments, and some angel executors of his behests. 
Then, at the bottom of a tribune interdicted to the 
regard of the profane, is heard the psalm of the peni- 
tent king, to which three of the greatest masters of 
the art have added the modulations of a simple and pa- 
thetic chant. Noinstrument mingles with those accents. 
Simple harmonies of voice execute that music; but 
the voices seem those of angels, and their effect pene- 
trates the depths of the soul.— Quatremere de Quincy. 





THE VACANT CHAIR. 








2. At 
3. True, they tell 







1. We shall meet, but we shall miss him, There will be 
our fire - side sad and lone - ly, Oft - en will 
us wreaths of glo - ry Ev - er-more will deck his brow, But this 
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one va-cant chair; We shall 
the bo-som swell At re- 
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membrance of the 
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lin - ger to ca- ress him While we breathe our evening prayer. Whena year 
sto - ry How our no- ble Wil-lie 
soothesthe anguish on - ly Sweeping o’er our heartstrings now. Sleep to-day, O ear - ly 
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fell; How he strove to bear our 
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gathered, Joy was in 


his mild blae eye, But 
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a gold-enchordis severed, And our 


ban - ner Thro’ the thick-est of the fight, And up-hold our country’s hon- or, In _ the. 
fall - en, In thy green and nar-row bed, Dir - ges from the pine and cy-press Min-gle 


hopes in ru-in lie. 


with the tears we shed. 


strength of manhood’s might. } we shall meet, but we shall miss him, There will be one va - cant 


chair; We shall lin - ger to ca- ress him While we breathe our eve-ning prayer. 








